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Teaching Algebra and Physics 


By Means of Television 


Tests, Teachers, and Students 


Evaluate Chicago Experiment 


During the last two weeks in May, 
the Chicago Public Schools conducted 
a television experiment in cooperation 
Station WTTW, Channel 11. 


This experiment involved the direct 


with 


teaching by television of students in 
34 Chicago public high schools. Ten 


lessons were televised in Algebra 3 
and ten lessons in Physics 1 to assess 
the effectiveness of television in help- 
ing classroom teachers to improve in- 
struction. The units presented and the 
plan of instruction were the products 


held 


an advisory committee of high school 


of extensive conferences with 
teachers. 
For ten successive class days, be- 


ginning with May 22, 


1956, pupils in 
34 high schools viewed on television 
ten lessons of a unit in quadratics. 
They were taught by Jerome Sachs of 
the Chicago Teachers College on the 
basis of lesson guides prepared by 
Raymond Wallace of the Bureau of 
Curriculum Development with the co- 
operation of an advisory committee 
of high school mathematics teachers. 
These lesson guides were available to 


algebra instructors in the high schools 
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@ Kenneth W. Lund, Max D. 
Engelhart, and Mary M. Nee 


prior to the experiment, whether their 
classes were to be taught by television 


or in the regular way. Similarly in 


physics, ten lessons were presented 


for the unit on machines. The lesson 


guides were prepared by Edward 


Schwachtgen of the Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Development, who also taught 
the first 


Theron B. 


television. 
High 


Schcol taught the second five lessons. 


five lessons on 


Chaney of Crane 


Classes Tested to 
Measure Achievement 

The primary means of evaluating 
the the 
the end of the experiment were objec- 


achievement of students at 
tive examinations administered the day 


after the final telecasting both to the 


Here are the results of Chicago’s first 
full-fledged experiment in teaching by 
means of television. The findings are 
based both on test data and on the re- 
corded opinions of students and teachers 
involved. You'll find them interesting. 
Dr. Lund is the assistant to the general 
superintendent of schools, Dr. Engelhart 
is director of the Division of Student Ex- 
aminations, Mrs. Nee is in the Bureau of 
Curriculum Development. 





algebra and physics classes taught by 


television and to other algebra and 
physics classes pursuing the same units 
of instruction during the two week 
period. Part 1 of each of the examina- 
tions is a series of fifteen exercises in 
more elementary algebra and physics 
than was taught during the two week 
period. The Part 1 was 
to provide data useful in estimating the 


purpose of 


comparability of the students taught by 
television and those taught in the usual 
Part 1 
function 
test more 
typically administered at the start of 


way. It was expected that 
would serve much the same 
as the initial achievement 
an educational experiment. 


Part 2 of each test is a series of 
objective exercises covering the con- 
tent of each of the televised units as 
outlined in the lesson guides used both 
by the television instructors and by 
the teachers of the students taught in 
the usual way. Part 2 of the algebra 
test contains 45 exercises and Part 2 
of the physics test 60 exercises. In the 
algebra test a number of the exercises 
pertained to graphs and in the physics 
test much use was made of diagrams. 
Examples of exercises from each of 
the tests are presented as Figures 1 


and 2. 


Although 33 high schools partici- 
pated in the algebra experiment and 
34 high schools in the physics experi- 
ment, comparative studies were limited 
to the high schools that had algebra or 
physics classes taught by both of the 
compared methods. 

In the first of these comparative 
studies algebra data of 19 high schools 
and physics data of 24 high schools 
were analyzed. Separate tallies were 
made of the Part 1 and Part 2 scores 
of the television and non-television 
students taking each of the tests and 
the means and standard deviations of 
these frequency distributions computed. 
A common scale was then used as a 
means of converting the television and 
non-television averages to averages 
more readily compared. Both the origi- 
nal averages in terms of number of 
exercises answered correctly and the 
common scale averages are presented 
in Table I. 


Corrected Scores 
Favor Television Slightly 

It is evident from the Part 1 aver- 
that the 
algebra were “initially” a slightly more 


ages television students in 
able group than the non-television stu- 
dents while in physics the reverse was 


true. In algebra, since the television 


27. In solving the equation x°~ 6x +5=0O by completing the square the first step 


is to 
A. square 5. 


B. subtract 5 from both sides of the equation. 


C. divide 6 by 2. 
D. add 20 to 5. 


E. factor x°— 6x +5. 


28. In solving the equation x? — 6x+5=0 by completing the square the second and 


third steps are 
square ~—6 and divide by 2. 


divide ~6 by 2 and add the result to both the right and left members of the equation. 
divide —6 by 2 and square the result. 


divide —6 by 2 and take the square root of the result. 
take the square of the left number and then the square root of the right number. 


Figure 1: Examples of problems in algebra used to evaluate the efficiency of teaching via television. 
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TABLE I 
AVERAGE SCORES OF TELEVISION AND NoN-TELEVISION 
STUDENTS 


ALGEBRA 





Television 





7.821 (50.33)? | 7.62 


22.00 (50.48) | 


21.16 


Non-Television 


(49.60) 


(49.49) | 


PHYSICS 


Television Non- Television 





(49.26) 


6.02 (50.65) 


(49.78) 20.20 (50.19) 





Adjusted | 


Number of | 
Students 


1Average number of exercises correct. 
2Common scale average. 


group earned a slightly higher average 
on Part 1, a small correction was sub- 
tracted from the actual Part 2 average 
while a correction was added to the 
non-television Part 2 average. In the 
averages, a 
correction was added in the case of 
the television group and subtracted in 
the case of the non-television group. 


case of physics Part 2 


In both algebra and physics, the small 
differences between the adjusted Part 
2 averages favor the groups taught by 
television and their classroom teach- 
ers rather than the groups taught by 
teachers alone. In terms of the com- 
mon scale these differences are + .53 
and +-.33. It should be emphasized that 
neither of the differences is statistically 
significant. 

In an effort to discover whether or 
would be ob- 
tained for groups having the same 


not consistent results 


distributions of scores on Part 1, new 
distributions were tallied of television 
and non-television students in algebra 
and in physics having the same distri- 
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| 21.81 (50.26) | 21.36 (49.73) 


(50.16) 19.94 (49.83) 








630 


butions of scores on Part 1 of each 
test. Then for the same students Part 
2 scores tallied. In the case 
of algebra, each of these equated or 
matched groups had 430 students. The 
Part 2 average of the television stu- 
dents was 48.59 on the common scale 
while the Part 2 average of the non- 
television students was 48.92. The non- 
significant difference of —.33 favors 
the group taught in the usual way. In 
the case of physics each of the matched 
groups had 590 students. The Part 
2 average of the television students ; 
was 49.75 and of the non-television 
students, 49.70. 
ference favors the group taught by 


were 


Here the minute dif- 
television. 


Relating Achievement 
To Student Ability 

In order to ascertain whether or 
not the effectiveness of the compared 
methods is related to the ability of 
the students, averages were computed 
for television and non-television 
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In the chain hoist diagramed opposite, 
the larger component of the differential 
pulley has a circumference of 18 inches, 
and the smaller component has a circum- 


ference of 16 inches. 


If the operator 


pulls the chain (E) a distance of 12 
inches, the weight (W) will be raised a 


distance of 

A. 1/3 inch. 
B. 1/2 inch. 
C. 2/3 inch. 
D. 1 inch. 

E. 11/2 inch. 


If the operator releases his ho1u on 
the chain, the weight will not run back 


down, because 


the weight of the chain is great 


enough to sustain it. 


the chain locks the hoist in any 


position. 


the weight is not heavy enough to 
operate the machine in reverse. 
the friction of such a machine is 


greater than the mechanical 


advantage at W. 


Figure 2: Examples of problems in physics used to evaluate the efficiency of teaching via television. 


Part 1 
averages of the matched groups dis- 


groups above and below the 
cussed in the preceding paragraph. In 
the case of algebra the :above average 
Part 2 
mean of 55.93 (scale score) while the 


television students obtained a 


mean of the above average non-tele- 
vision students was 3 1.60 
difference favors the television stu- 
dents. In the case of the students earn- 
ing below average scores on Part 1, 
the Part 2 mean of the television group 
was 43.62 while that of the non-tele- 
was 44.89. 


1.27 


vision group Here the 


difference of favors the usual 


instruction. 


TV Instruction Better 
For Superior Students 


When a similar analysis was made 


of the physics data the above average 
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Part 2 


mean of 53.47 while the above average 


television students earned a 
non-television students obtained a Part 
2 mean of 53.78. The difference —.31 
favors the non-television students. In 


the case of the below average physics 


students the Part 2 means were respec- 
tively 45.91 and 45.45. Here the dif- 
ference of +.46 favors the below av- 
erage television group. The data of this 
paragraph with respect to physics do 
not support the hypothesis that tele- 
vision instruction is more effective for 
above average students while usual 
instruction is more effective for below 
average students, although the differ- 
ences are greater in the case of algebra. 

In a further effort to study the 
relative effectiveness of the compared 
methods for students of differing lev- 
els of ability the data of 12 high 
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schools in algebra and 12 in physics 


were subjected to further analysis. The 
high schools selected were those for 
which pairs of groups of at least 21 
( Where there 
were more than 21 students in a class, 


students were available. 


students were eliminated at random 
since the type of analysis contemplated 
requires groups of equal size). Each 
of the groups of 21 students was then 
“su- 


seven “average’, and seven 


divided into sub-groups of seven 
perior”’, 
“below average” students in terms of 
their rank within the group. In order 
to maintain sub-groups of equal size 
it was necessary to divide the groups 
in this way rather than by applying the 
same critical scores on Part 1 to all 
the groups. 

The data were then subjected to 
analysis of variance and covariance, a 
technique especially useful in correct- 
ing for the initial inequality of groups 
used in an experiment and in evaluat- 
ing the significance of various educa- 
tional factors, separately, or in combi- 


nation. The adjusted Part 2 averages 


TABLE 


\DJUSTED AVERAGE Part 2 


Television 


“Superior” 30! (59.12)? 


“Average” 3.94 (52.78) 


“Below 


Average” 18.72 (46.60) 18.88 


1Average number of exercises correct. 


“Common scale average. 
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Non- Television 


(46.79) 


resulting from this analysis are consist- 
ent in showing slight differences favor- 
ing television for more able students 
and usual instruction for less able 
ones. These averages are presented in 
Table IT. 

The critical reader will note that the 
findings of the matched groups analy- 
sis and the analysis of variance and 
covariance treatments of the data are 
not in complete agreement. It can be 
argued that more weight should be 
given to the analysis of variance and 
covariance results since this technique 
partials out the important factor of 
school differences. 


While it is 


differences 


true that none of the 


reported are statistically 
significant and some of the matched 
groups differences favor usual instruc- 
tion, it can be concluded that television 
instruction when combined with class- 
room instruction is as effective, and 
possibly slightly more effective than 
classroom instruction alone. This is an 


interesting conclusion in view of the 


I] 


ScorRES OF STUDENTS CLASSIFIED 
\s SuPERIOR, AVERAGE, AND BELOW 


AVERAGE 


PHYSICS 


Television Non-Television 


(56.99) 


(51.88) 


17.00 (47.43) 





opinion expressed by many teachers 
that classroom instruction alone is the 
more effective. 


Although the matched groups phys- 
ics data do not the matched 
groups algebra and both the algebra 
and physics covariance data tend to 
support the hypothesis that the effec- 
tiveness of television instruction in- 
creases with the ability level of the 
students. While this is still an hypothe- 
sis, it does suggest that below average 
students, if taught by television, should 
receive much additional instruction and 


agree, 


guidance from their regular classroom 
teachers. 


Suggestions for 
Future Experiments 


In concluding this interpretation of 
the test data obtained in the experi- 
ment some suggestions can be offered 
with respect to future experiments of 
this kind. It is essential that the com- 
pared methods of instruction be care- 
fully defined by means of lesson guides 
and that the instruction of the experi- 
mental and control classes differs not 
in content, but only in method of pres- 
entation. The schools participating 
should be selected strictly at random 
from all of the schools in the school 
system offering instruction in the sub- 
jects in which the experiment is con- 
ducted. Pupils or students should be 
assigned at random to the methods 
when classes are organized at the be- 
ginning of a semester. Within each 
school, the classes subjected to the 
compared methods should be of the 
same size, though the size of class can 
vary from school to school. If con- 
venient, equivalent groups of pupils 
should be selected within each school 
on the basis of intelligence test data, 
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or achievement test data, in the field 
of the experiment. Equivalence of 
classes is desirable, but not essential. 
It is essential, however, that the pupils 
or students be initially tested to pro- 
vide the data necessary for statistical 
allowances for any initial inequality of 
the classes. 


The experiment should be conducted 
for a long enough period of time that 
differences in achievement can become 
large enough to be significant. Finally, 
if determination of the relationship 
between the methods of instruction and 
the ability levels of the students is of 
interest, consideration should be given 
to the use of the Johnson-Ney- 
man technique, a type of covariance 
analysis especially designed for study 
of this kind of problem where the data 
justify its use. 


Student Reactions 
Prove Interesting 


In an effort to inventory the atti- 
tudes of the students receiving tele- 


vision instruction with respect to this 
instruction, the following series of 
statements was listed as Part 3 of each 
test. All of the television students were 
asked to indicate whether they agreed 
with the statement, whether they dis- 
agreed, or whether they neither agreed 
nor disagreed. Below each statement 
are recorded the results in percentages 
for the algebra group at the left and 
for the physics group at the right. 

1. I found the television instruction better 


able to hold my attention than ordinary 
instruction. 


Agree: 31% and 19% 

Disagree: 45% and 63% 

Neither: 23% and 2% 
2. I felt handicapped during the tele- 
vision instruction by not being able to ask 


questions immediately concerning points 
which puzzled me. 
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Agree: 70% 
Disagree: 20% 
Neither: 8% 


and 73% 
and 12% 
and 8% 

3. The television instruction seemed to 
me to be better organized than ordinary 
instruction. 
and 31% 
and 42% 
and 32% 


Agree: 46% 
Disagree: 25% 
Neither: 28% 


4. I was not able to see the demonstra- 
tions as well as would have been the case 
in ordinary instruction. 
and 50% 

Disagree: 50% and 31% 
Neither: 16% and 12% 


Agree: 33% 


5. I felt that the television instruction 
was more interesting than ordinary in- 
struction. 

36% and 18% 
Disagree: 40% and 57% 
Neither: 22% and 17% 


Agree: 


6. In television instruction a student feels 
that the teacher is talking directly to him 
rather than to a class. 

Agree: 34% and 21% 
Disagree: 32% and 44% 


Neither: 33% and 28% 


instruction makes a stu- 
dent more anxious to learn what is taught 
than ordinary instruction. 

Agree: 22% and 16% 

Disagree: 44% and 57% 

Neither: 32% and 20% 


7. Television 


8. Television instruction is more effective 
when immediately followed by a discussion 
period with a teacher who can supplement 
what was said over TV. 

Agree: 82% and 75% 
Disagree: 9% and 8% 
Neither: 8% and 7% 

9. So much material was presented over 
television in one lesson that I was not able 
to understand it fully. 

Agree: 47% and 66% 
Disagree: 37% and 12% 
Neither: 14% and 12% 
10. A repeating of key points at the end 
of a television lesson is very helpful. 
Agree: 90% and 77% 
Dicagree: 2% and 6% 
Neither: 5% and 7% 

The highest percent of students felt 
that repetition of key points at the end 
of the lesson taught by television was 
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most helpful to them as is indicated by 
the data of statement 10. Next in 
importance in terms of unanimity is 
the attitude (statement 8) that televi- 
sion instruction is most effective when 
followed by discussion with a teacher 
who will supplement and clarify the 
television lesson. The data below state- 
ment 2 seem to indicate that the im- 
possibility of asking questions during 
the instruction is a major limitation 
of television instruction. In algebra 
almost half and in physics approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the students felt 
that tco much material was presented 
in each telecast. Only 
the students felt that television instruc- 


a minority of 


tion was better organized, more direct, 
more interesting, and a greater in- 
centive to learning than the usual class- 
room instruction. 


Teacher Evaluations 
Involve Rating Scale 

During the experiment and after 
each lesson, post cards were sent by 
teachers in the high schools to the 
Division of Radio and Television. An 
analysis of the comments on these 
cards indicates their constructive na- 
ture. On occasion the advice was spe- 
cific, advising the instructor to slow 
down, to be more thorough, character- 
izing his presentation as too compli- 
cated and not clear. In some instances, 
these comments differed in terms of 
fact and content, and indicated basic 
differences in point of view as to how 
to present certain materials. On some 
occasions, the same instructor who was 
urged to “slow down” by one viewer 
was urged to “speed up” by another. 
However, in the main, the comments 
were very useful and encouraging to 
the staff. 


The post card technique 
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seemed to be very effective in provid- 
ing a steady flow of information from 
independent viewers in widely scat- 
tered parts of the city. Any effective 


program of television instruction for 
in-class viewing should capitalize upon 
this method of keeping the instructor 


in tune with his audience. 


On the day of the last televised 
lesson in both algebra and _ physics, 
each of the regular classroom teachers 
was asked to report his evaluation of 
the television instruction by answering 
Items 3 to 10 
of this instrument are essentially in- 


a brief questionnaire. 


formal rating scales. These items are 


listed below. After each blank to be 
checked by the teachers we have listed 
the per cents of teachers giving each 
rating. The first of each pair of per 
cents is the rating of the algebra teach- 
member of the 


ers while the second 


pair is the physics teacher rating. 

3. Indicate by a check your evaluation 
of the level of difficulty of 
Appropriate for 


the lessons: 


S students only: 2% and 7%. S and E 
36% and 60%. S, E, 

G students: 40% an 

13% and 2%. 


and 
26%. All students: 


students only 


4. Indicate by a check your general eval- 
uation of the content of the lessons from 
the standpoint of instructional objectives 
of the subject: 

Superior: 51% and 17%. Excellent: 33% 
and 55%. Average 9% and 21%. Poor: 
2% and 5%. Very Poor: 4%:and 2%. 

5. Indicate by a check your general eval- 
uation of the content of the lessons from 
the standpoint of organization: 

Excellent: 40% 
24%. Poor 


Very Poor: 0% and 2%. 


Superior: 51% and 24%. 
and 40%. 


2% and 7% 


c 


Average: 7% an 


6. Indicate by a check your general eval- 
uation of the lessons from the standpoint 
of clarity of the instruction: 

Excellent: 36% 
18% and 31%. Poor: 
Very Poor: 4% and 5%. 


Superior: 37% and 7%. 
and 43%. Average: 
% and 14%. 


7. Indicate by a check your general eval- 
uation from the standpoint of the amount 
covered per lesson: 

Too Much: 64% and 83%. 
Amount: 33% and 17%. 
and 0%. 


Satisfactory 
Too Little: 2% 


8. Indicate by a check your evaluation 
of the extent of summarizing or review of 
the major points covered in each lesson 
or in the series of lessons: 

Too Much Review: 0% and 0%. 
factory Amount: 60% 
Little: 33% and 57%. 


A Satis- 
43%. 


and Too 


9. Indicate by a check your evaluation of 
the quality of the demonstrations in physics 
or of the blackboard work in algebra: 
Superior: 44% and 12% 


and 43%. 
IC 


Excellent: 42% 
and 36%. Poor: 
Very Poor: 0% and 2%. 


Average: 7% 
© and 7%. 


10. Indicate by a check your evaluation 
of the general effectiveness of teaching 
high school pupils by television in 
parison with usual instruction: 


com- 


Very Much More Effective: 0% and 0%. 
More Effective: 11% and 0%. As Effec- 
tive: 11% and 10%. Less Effective: 53% 
and 60%. Very Much Effective : 
24% and 29%. 


Less 


Space was provided for further criti- 


cisms and suggestions. 


Teachers Feel TV 
Instruction Less Effective 

In general, the data collected by this 
questionnaire indicate that the algebra 
instruction was considered excellent or 
superior, was clear and well organized, 
was visually effective, and was effec- 
tively summarized by the instructor. 


Other comments indicate that too 


much material was covered and that 
there was a difference in the rate of 
instruction on television compared with 
the usual classroom rate. The general 
teacher impression was that television 
instruction was less effective than that 
of the regular classroom teacher. 

In physics, likewise, the majority 
found the instruction either superior 


or excellent, although a slightly smaller 
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percent had this opinion than in the 
case of algebra. Instruction was con- 
sidered slightly above average in this 
respect, well organized, with insuffi- 
cient use of summarization, and with 
visual presentations slightly above av- 
erage. A larger percent in physics felt 
too much material was covered, and 
the the 
sidered comparatively difficult. Again, 
the felt 
television less 


lessons on whole were con- 


most of instructors instruc- 


tion on was effective 
than that of the regular teacher in the 


classroom. 


Some of these reactions seemed to 
be indicative of a concern that televi- 
sion was being tested as a device to 
replace the teacher. However, the ex- 
periment really compared television 
plus the teacher with the performance 


of the group with the teacher alone. 


Experiment Suggests 

A Number of Conclusions 
Several general conclusions seem 

the the 


collected and the experiences of those 


warranted on basis of data 


who participated in the experiment. 


A study of 


the performance of 


pupils on the tests given at the end of 
the ten-day experiment indicates that 
television instruction was an aid to 
regular classroom instruction. The re- 
sults indicate a slight advantage to the 
groups taught partially on television, 
but the 


enough to be 


differences were not great 
considered statistically 
indica- 


tele- 


significant. There were also 


tions that the effectiveness of 


vision instruction as compared with 
increases with the 


usual instruction 


ability level of the students. 
This experiment provided an op- 


portunity for an unusually interesting 
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cooperative endeavor on the part of 
teachers of these subjects in our high 
schools. Several committees met to 
select the unit, to plan the lesson out- 
lines, and to prepare the instruction 
plans. In addition, many teachers 
viewed the television lessons and en- 
gaged in a constructive appraisal of 


the television teaching. 


There was a high level of student 


interest throughout the experiment. 


, Many comments were received from 


student groups not able to participate 
in the experiment. Some of these com- 
ments requested similar opportunities 
in other. subject fields. 

The 


is shown by 


fact that television instruction 
this experiment to be 
effective in mathematics and physics 
indicates that it can be effective in sub- 
jects not thought to lend themselves to 
such instruction. Through other ex- 
periments we know it can be used in 
such areas as social studies, English, 


and foreign languages. 


Instruction in television opens up 
new areas and new techniques for the 
teacher and for the learner. It is now 
possible, by means of television to sup- 
plement the words of the teacher and 
thereby make learning more effective. 
Undoubtedly, in the future, television 
instruction will be improved by the 
utilization of visual aids, equipment, 
and opportunities not available to the 


When this 


service is provided for an entire school 


regular classroom teacher. 


system, or for additional classes 
through kinescoping of programs, the 
extra effort and cost of thus enriching 


instruction will be fully justified. 





Field Trip Opportunities 


Available in Chicago 


The field trip has proven over the 
years to be an extremely important 
teaching device. It not only blends 
realistically the classroom and the com- 
munity and the larger world, but it 
engenders in children 
that 


major significance are stimulated. 


such high moti- 
vation learning experiences of 

A new survey of many of Chicago- 
land’s cultural resources is given below. 
The original listing of Chicago ex- 
cursion information appeared in the 
November - December, 1953, Chicago 
Schools Journal; it was compiled by 
Louise Jacobs and Mabel Thorn Lulu 
of the Journal staff. This revision of 
this 1953 list has been made at the 


Bureau of Curriculum as an integral 


Because they contained detailed in- 
formation concerning various field trips 
and excursions for school children, copies 
of the November-December, 1953, 
Journal have long since been in very short 
supply. Mr. Siewers, recently appointed 
principal of the Greeley School, has 
revised and added to the 1953 list so 
that we might once again help the many 
teachers who are looking for worthwhile 
field trips for their classes. 
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An Up-to-Date Listing 


Of Educational Tours 


@ Karl Siewers 


part of the Bureau’s current project 
on community resources. 

It is suggested that school 
faculty make a reappraisal of its plans 
for organized trips in terms of this 
new listing and in terms of local cur- 
riculum modifications. This is proposed 
in order to of the 
many excursion opportunities available 


each 


insure wide use 
to schools, in order to prevent monot- 
onous duplication of trips at succeed- 
ing grade levels, in order to discuss 
safety and citizenship standards for 
trips, and in order to dovetail trip ex- 
periences with units of learning. As 
an aid in 
the 


such faculty reappraisal, 
Bureau of Curriculum has been 
preparing materials dealing with com- 
munity ,resources which will appear as 
a Chicago Schools Journal supplement. 
Additions or suggestions with re- 
gard to the following tabulation will 
be appreciated. They should be ad- 
dressed to Karl Siewers, Bureau of 
Curriculum, Board of Education, 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1. 
facilities in- 
cluded in these listings are free for 


. General admissions to 


school children and teachers unless 


otherwise stated. 
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Developing a Program 


For the Master Teacher 


A Principal’s Account of 


One School’s Experiences 


The need for an in-service program 
which will acquaint inexperienced 
teachers with the many problems of 
room management is very great, espe- 
cially in overcrowded, underprivileged 
areas. In these schools we find numer- 
ous vacancies, high average member- 
ships, a high percentage of transiency, 
and over-stimulated, restless children. 
Unless a person has worked in one of 
these schools, it is difficult to imagine 
how acute the problems are; therefore, 
it might be well to explain the situation 
as it was in the Beidler School during 
the winter of 1954-1955. 

In the span of a few years the neigh- 
borhood served by the school has be- 
come a rooming house district. Houses 
built to accommodate one family 
now accommodate twelve families or 
more. Even basements have been con- 
verted into dwellings. Children cannot 
find relaxation in their one- and two- 
room housing units ; they average about 
five hours rest a night. They must 
play on the streets where they are 
exposed to those crime elements which 
flourish in overcrowded areas. 

Families living under these condi- 
tions are often looking either for less 
for 


expensive apartments or larger 
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living quarters. It is thus an unstable 
community. Last year we had seventy 
per cent turnover in the student body. 
Pupils remained with us on an average 
of three months. Such home conditions 
are detrimental to the emotional health 
of the children and, of course, to their 
studies. 


Transiency Affects 
Teaching Staff Too 

The neighborhood has witnessed a 
heavy migration from the rural South. 
Children coming from these commu- 
nities have a tremendous adjustment to 
make to an urban environment with 
its noise, hustle and bustle, dirt, and 
crowded living quarters. The schools 
The 


children from the rural areas have had 


are a great challenge to them. 


After describing eloquently the prob- 
lems of the new teacher in a “high 
transiency” school, the writer explains 
how a master teacher program was set 
up and operated at the Beidler School. 
Her evaluation is candid and encourag- 
ing. The observations of Mrs. Quinn, 
principal at Beidler, complement those of 
a master teacher at another school, 
whose article immediately follows this 
one. 





a shorter school term, and their aca- 
demic progress does not compare fa- 
vorably with that of northern schools. 
We find an unusually wide range of 
reading levels in our upper grades. It 
is difficult to motivate these children 
in a learning situation. 


The rapid migration and the high 
birth rate have caused Beidler School 
to double in size within a short period 
of time. Each year there are new 
teaching divisions authorized but no 
experienced teachers to staff them. This 
has meant we have had to look to 
substitute teachers to fill the vacancies. 
Most of these are young teachers just 
graduated from college. They usually 
substitute with us two or three se- 
mesters until they become certificated 
in the Chicago Public School system. 
In the majority of cases, they accept 
assignments with us, but at this point 
two great competitors step in: marriage 
and maternity leaves. We also find we 
have trained teachers are am- 
bitious to work up the ladder. Often 
a promising teacher will say, “I believe 
I should transfer to a school where I 
can cover the curriculum. 


who 


I feel I need 
that because I 
want to work up in the system.” If 
we are honest professionally, we will 
suggest schools these capable teachers 
might transfer to, though it means 
more vacancies for us. Getting teach- 
ers, training them, and losing them, to 
get more teachers to train and lose is 


to learn -how to do 


a vicious cycle in these underprivileged 
schools. 


Another difficult problem has been 
the variation in training of our sub- 
stitute With the teacher 
shortage so acute and teachers at a 
premium, we have been required to 
use substitutes not trained 


teachers. 


for ele- 
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mentary school teaching. We have had 
many trained in such special fields as 
psychology, speech, drama, journalism, 
and accounting. They were at a total 
loss with a class load of forty-eight 
foxy youngsters. The shortage has also 
attracted college trained people who 
have followed other lines of endeavor 
for many years. We have had one man 
who had not taught school in twenty- 
five years. Originally, he trained to 
teach high school mathematics. We 
have had a woman who had worked in 
the business world since she graduated 
from the University of Chicago twenty- 
three years ago. Very often we use 
high school substitutes. All of these 
teachers are unfamiliar with methods 
of teaching in the grades in which we 
must place them. They need teacher 
training. 


New Teachers Need 
In-Service Training 

By spring of 1955, our faculty con- 
sisted of twelve experienced teachers, 
three teachers with two years of expe- 
rience, three who had been assigned 
the previous September, and nineteen 
substitute teachers. We had experienced 
a large turn-over in the faculty due to 
maternity leaves (six), one transfer, 
and resignations. We had a total of 
forty-nine teachers that year. Thirty- 
seven of them needed in-service train- 
ing. Certainly the principal alone could 
not work with them sufficiently to 
maintain a learning situation in all 
those classrooms. 


This need for an in-service program 
was not unique to the Beidler School 
alone. In May, 1955, the Chicago 
Board of Education announced that 
thirty-four schools had been classed 
as “high transiency” schools. In the 
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fall these schools were to be provided 
with master teachers and additional ap- 
propriations to equip them with visual 
aids, supplies, text books, duplicating 
machines, typewriters, and other equip- 
ment to enrich the learning experiences 
of these children. The plan as pre- 
sented to the principals was as follows: 


The purpose of the program would be 
to improve instruction. 


The master teachers would be relieved 
of responsibility for a specific classroom. 


In a very real sense a master teacher 
would be a freed assistant-principal in line 
of duty, though not so designated officially. 


The program might develop into a pre- 
service training program for future as- 
sistant principals. 

Master teachers were to be selected by 
grade level or by subject-matter areas, but 
not necessarily on the basis of seniority. 
The program was to be an in-service pro- 
gram to teach inexperienced teachers. In- 
experienced teachers were those with fewer 
than five years of experience. Master 
teachers were not normally to tutor groups 
of children. 

Master teachers were to relieve other 
teachers of such noon-hour duties as lunch- 
room supervision, yard duty, and the like. 

Master teachers were to relieve teachers 
in classrooms only in rare cases. 


Apart from the above, principals 
were free to work out the program 
to meet local situations. 

Beidler School 
master teachers. 


have five 
After the plan had 
been announced at a faculty meeting, 
another meeting was held to announce 


was to 


the names of the persons chosen and 
the areas they would serve in. 


Selecting the 
Master Teachers 

Three master teachers were picked 
to assist in grades four through eight. 
They were selected in subject matter 
areas as specialists in mathematics, 
language arts, and the social studies. 
Each of the three was also to assist 
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with science instruction. Two master 
teachers were chosen to serve the pri- 
mary grades, one at the main building 
and one at our primary branch. 


At the close of school in June, the 
program was launched at another fac- 
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ulty meeting. Mimeographed bulletins 
explaining it more fully were submitted 
to all teachers. Teachers with five 
years’ experience or more were not 
urged in any way to register for the 
program, but every one was given an 
opportunity to be included in it. If 
any experienced teachers accepted, they 
would be programmed with the master 
teachers only on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. These teachers checked their 
preference, signed the bulletins, and 
returned them to the office where they 
have been kept on file. 


; The 
from within our faculty. Three were 


experienced teachers. 


master teachers were chosen 


Two had had 
about three year’s experience apiece, 
but were older chronologically and had 
the maturity necessary for a super- 
visory position. All were exceptionally 
capable teachers. 


These five master teachers and the 
principal planned and organized the 
program according to patterns enumer- 
ated below. 


Daily Assistance Given 
To Newly-Assigned Teachers 
Master teachers were programmed 
daily to all substitute teachers and to 
newly assigned teachers. They assisted 
as needed in rooms of teachers with 
two to five years experience. They 
discontinued serving the more expe- 
need no 


rienced teachers when the 


longer existed. Every inexperienced 
teacher had the assistance of master 
teachers at least three periods a day 
in grades four through eight. In the 
primary grades it was possible to pro- 
gram only one period a day per room 


teacher. Library and physical educa- 
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tion teachers built their time schedules 
around the master teachers’ programs 
so as to avoid conflicts. 


Master teachers had a time schedule 
to follow, but their programs were 
flexible. Programs were staggered so 
that two master teachers were not in 
the same room at one time. Two free 
periods a week were allotted to permit 
research and the writing of reports. 
A log was kept on each teacher served. 
Master teachers spent a full forty- 
The 
period of the visit was to be a learning 
period for the children. 


minute period in each classroom. 


It was not 
to be used by teachers to discuss indi- 
vidual problems. Master teachers were 
available for conferences each morning 
between 8:30 and 9:00 o’clock. 


Master teachers released teachers 
from their classroom only on rare oc- 
casions. When a regular teacher was 
absent a master teacher was asked to 


substitute in the classroom until a day- 


Inarny Wallace 2:30-4:00 Inarday Fuk 


From Psychology and Teaching by Morse and Wingo: 
Copyright 1955 by Scott, Foresman and Company 
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by-day substitute arrived, or all day 
in case no substitute arrived. They 
relieved all teachers of noon hour 
duties, taking their lunch period be- 
tween 11:00 and 12:00 a. m. during 
weeks they were on lunchroom duty. 
Master teachers sponsoring special stu- 
dent activities programmed one or two 
periods a week to meet with students 
concerned. They also assisted in ad- 
ministrative duties when needed. 


Master Teacher's Role 
In the Classroom 

In connection with the work of the 
regular classroom, it was decided that 
the assist in 


master teachers would 


three ways: in planning, in teaching, 


and in management. They met with 
teachers programmed to them to guide 
them in their planning. This included 
assistance in unit-building, in record- 
keeping, and in locating reference ma- 
terials. 

Actual teaching assistance involved 
The master 
teachers observed and later commented 


a variety of activities. 


upon the regular teacher’s lessons. They 
also performed demonstration lessons 
and assisted in general ways with or- 
dinary lessons — by supervising study 
and se@ work assignments, for ex- 
ample. 

\ssistance was also given with dis- 
cipline problems and such subsequent 
follow-ups as contacting parents, hold- 
ing parent interviews, and referrals for 
more stringent procedures. No prob- 
lem pupil would be referred to the 
principal 


without prior consultation 


with the master teacher. 

Yet, despite all this assistance, the 
master teachers managed not to replace 
the classroom teacher in the eyes of 
the children at any time. The class- 
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room teacher was always in charge 
of the group with the master teacher, 
however important, relegated to the 
background. 


An office was assigned to the master 
teachers and provision was made for 
the storage of their materials. The 
latter included special teaching aids 
and books which were cataloged and 
circulated by the master teachers. 
Among the special teaching aids ac- 
quired with the extra funds allotted 
the school were games, charts, flash 
cards in the fundamental processes, 
and a number of filmstrips. Projectors, 
primary typewriters, and duplicating 
machines were purchased as were many 
professional books for the faculty. 

We have been working with the mas- 
ter teacher program for nine months 
to date. needed less 
assistance while others needed more; 


Some teachers 
as a result our time schedules have 
been adjusted occasionally to meet 
specific needs. Since no experienced 
teachers accepted assistance, additional 
time was made available to the new 
members on the faculty. 


What Has the Master 
Teacher Accomplished? 

There has been a little jealousy 
among a few teachers who were not 
selected as but the 
majority of the teachers have accepted 
them very graciously, and all have co- 
operated with the master teachers. The 
experienced teachers realize that the 
plan will improve the general behavior 
of the students and will mean that they 
will not receive as difficult classes in 
the future as they have in the past. It 


master teachers, 


also relieves them of offering such as- 


sistance to the young teachers as they 
had previously given. 





We continue to have some malad- 
justed children, but we do not have 
teachers who do not have the respect 
of their students. Considerably less 
time is lost in classroom management. 
We are able to train young teachers 
in the art of preparing sufficient ma- 
terial to keep their programs moving 
more train them in 
planning well balanced programs. The 
general machinery of the school oper- 
ates more smoothly because, with a 
program of this kind, we have more 
personnel available to assist in a super- 
visory capacity. 

Our 


themselves as “resource teachers,” 


smoothly; to 


teachers prefer to consider 
rather than master teachers, because 
they feel so many teachers teaching in 
classrooms throughout the city are 
master teachers. 


Master Teachers Work 
Harmoniously with Others 

The master teachers are a closely- 
knit group working together harmo- 
niously. Many times, of their own 
volition, they have offered to relieve 
the classroom teachers of certain non- 


teaching duties. They have also as- 


sisted in administrative duties which 
help keep the school running effec- 
tively. At all times they have been 
most gracious and willing. 


Twenty-two teachers have been 


guided by these master teachers. Only 


one or two teachers seemed reluctant 
to follow through with suggestions 
given to them. We felt this was not 
deliberate, but a result of the inner 
frustration some beginning teachers 
experience in these very difficult class- 
rooms. By now, every teacher has 
acquired considerable self confidence. 
All are using techniques which the 
master teachers have recommended and 
have introduced many creative ideas 
of their own. Many of our substitute 
teachers and newly assigned teachers 
wonder what they would have done 
without these master teachers. Some 
of them have accepted assignments 


here this spring so that they might be 
able to remain here and continue work- 
ing under such guidance. We are giving 
them years and years of experience in 
capsule form. They should become, 
and we are confident they will become, 


very capable teachers. 


Teacher En Casserole 


Select a young, pleasing personality; trim off all man- 
nerisms of voice, dress, or deportment; pour over it a mixture 
of equal parts of the wisdom of Solomon, the courage of 
young David, the strength of Samson, and the patience of 
Job. Season with the salt of experience, the pepper of 
animation, the oil of sympathy, and a dash of humor. Stew 
for about four years in a hot classroom, testing occasionally 
with the fork of criticism thrust in by superintendent or prin- 
cipal. When done to a turn, garnish with a small salary and 
serve to the community while hot. 


— Quoted by B. Joseph Roemer 
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The Role of the Master 
Teacher Is a Varied One 


One Person’s Experiences 


Those areas of Chicago requiring 
the services of the master teacher were 
found to be also the areas with the 
highest incidence of social problems. 
As is well known, some of these prob- 
lems are low family income, low social 
status, deteriorated housing, a high 
proportion of recent migrants to the 
city, and absence of effective fam- 
ily and community control over the 
conduct of young persons. 


In Chicago schools, the master 
teacher program was devised to render 
assistance to new and inexperienced 
teachers of pupils living in such areas. 
This aid is supplied by master teachers 
both in the primary and middle grades 
to give constructive guidance wherever 
it is required. 

During the past year at the Irving 
School, the functions of the assigned 
master teachers included assisting in 
the planning of class programs, ar- 
ranging suitable reading groups, and 
helping with daily and weekly plans 
to be carried out by the new members 
of the faculty. Demonstration lessons 
were also prepared. When the new 
teacher requested specific help in a 
subject area, the master teacher would 
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As a Master Teacher 


@ Zoralyn V. Salario 


teach a lesson and point out the essen- 
tial factors involved. 


The master teachers also assisted the 
experienced teachers in that the 
latter were to pursue educational in- 
terests for two thirty-minute periods 
weekly while their classes were taught 
by the master teachers. 


Helping the Foreign-Born 
Learn English 


An important opportunity to assist 
children of foreign extraction was also 
afforded by the master teacher pro- 
gram. Since most of these youngsters 
came either from Puerto Rico or 
Mexico, Spanish was their principal 
language. The majority of the children 
conversed only in that language in 
their home environment; thus English 
was a foreign tongue to them. Thirty 


The experiences of master teachers 
during the first experimental year of the 
program differed in different school situ- 
ations. Mrs. Salario, now on study leave 
from the Irving School, here relates her 
experiences as a master teacher during 
the past school year. Another approach 
to the master teaching program — this by 
a principal —is detailed in the article 
preceding this. 





such children in the primary grades 
were taught English daily by the mas- 
ter teacher during specific class pe- 
riods and in individualized sessions. A 
great number of these young people 
were extremely retarded lingually and 
were without any foundation of Eng- 
lish. During the course of a semester, 
it was noted by a representative of the 
Bureau of Curriculum that remarkable 
progress had been displayed by the 
group as a whole. 

An advanced group of Spanish 
speaking children consisted of twenty- 
five young people ranging from nine 
to fifteen years of age. Their experi- 
ences had been quite different from 
those of the other groups in that they 
had lived for a more extended period 
of time in a non-English-speaking 
country, thereby utilizing Spanish to a 
greater degree and acquiring rather 
completely a different set of customs 
and habits. Their restricted knowledge 
and limited use of English and their 
lack of familiarity with the mores of 
the dominant American culture created 
instructional problems which were 
challenging. In the course of teaching 
these Spanish speaking children, the 
importance of inducting them into 
a new language and culture without 
violating their sense of security and 
belonging became readily apparent. 

Instruction was conducted with the 
same frequency as that given the pri- 
mary group, and again remedial cases 
received additional guidance and help 
when deemed essential. Their devel- 


opment was extremely satisfactory. 


Relieving the More 
Experienced Teacher 

The master teacher also taught regu- 
lar classes in such subjects as safety 
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and health, phonics, reading, music, 
and penmanship in primary and middle 
grades. In the area of health and 
safety, because the master teacher had 
special qualifications, all instruction 
was turned over to her and an area 
not given adequate attention in many 
of the pupils’ homes received its proper 
emphasis. 

Children who were not reading at 
the appropriate level were provided 
with the individualized attention which 
they sorely needed but which the class- 
room teacher had been rarely able to 
find time for. Phonics was stressed 
particularly in order to enable the child 
to become familiar with basic sounds 
and blends; ten sessions weekly were 
devoted to instruction in this area. 

During these class sessions, the reg- 
ular teachers were free to devote time 
to the completion of records, the for- 
mulation of teaching plans and units, 
or the perusal of educational books 


and periodicals in the school library. 


The Newly-Assigned Teacher 
Needs Much Help 


Not all the difficulties encountered 


by the beginning teacher can be over- 
come through the use of information 
given in texts. There are many prob- 
lems which can be solved only through 
personal contact of the sort made 
during informal visits in the school; 
in conferences and informal meetings 
with the principal, teachers, and master 
teachers; or in a planned period of 
observation in the school. 


The inexperienced teacher needs a 
great deal of help in planning his 
work. Planning was found to be com- 
paratively easy where formal courses 
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of study determined the pupil’s and 
teacher’s efforts toward the acquisition 
of subject matter and skills were defi- 
nitely outlined and graded. But the 
new teacher needs help in organizing 
a series of class activities so planned 
that they would be integrated toward 
a clearly recognized, visible goal, flex- 
ible enough to permit the largest pos- 
sible measure of pupil inifiative and 
individuality and yet so definite that 
they would not wander into unprofit- 
able byways. Such planning and pro- 
cedures would be as infinitely varied 
as are school conditions, teacher per- 
sonalities, pupil interests and abilities, 
and environmental opportunities. 


Guidance in planning during the 
initial period must be provided by an 
experienced teacher. Here the master 
teacher can make a major contribution. 
At the Irving School such planning 
frequently included the following basic 
elements : 


1. Selection of an area of pupil experi- 
ences and interest. 
Accumulation of the instructional ma- 
terials — objects, books, audio-visual 
aids, and the like. 
Provision for meeting varying pupil 
abilities and interests. 
Organizing groups of flexible mem- 
bership. 
Assuring reasonable progress in the ac- 
quisition of skills included in the more 
traditional organization of teaching. 
Provision for extensive pupil partici- 
pation in both the planning of daily 
activities and the various classroom 
procedure. ‘ 
An overall view of the goals to be 
attained and the roads leading to them 
-a frame of reference or general 
which each contributing 
factor will find a place. 


pattern in 


Some estimate of the period of time 
needed for the consummation of the 
plan. 
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Another Factor 
Is Discipline 

The new teacher must be helped 
to recognize symptoms of pupil mal- 
adjustment — not merely aggressive- 
ness but also discouragement, the quiet 
withdrawal that may indicate a really 
serious situation. He may at first con- 
fuse youthful mischief and exuber- 
ance with the more serious problems, 
and in this too he needs guidance. 


The master teacher can assist the 
inexperienced teachers in ways less 


directly connected to classroom pro- 
cedure. Guidance is needed in setting 
up a program of reading in the pro- 
fessional books and periodicals. Pur- 
poseful conferences scheduled at times 
convenient to the new teacher can 
deal with the unforeseeable problems 
of day-to-day teaching. Assistance is 
frequently sought in the selection of 
advanced courses and other types of 
experiences which would contribute to 
professional development. 

The newly assigned teacher is ex- 
pected not only to teach but also to 
serve in the role of a friend to his 
He is also looked to as a 
The 


inexperienced teacher in the sub-stand- 


students. 
guide and resource individual. 


ard areas of a metropolis is often the 
most positive influence in the entire 
environment of the children. The most 
significant attribute for the teacher of 
the disadvantaged youngsters is under- 
standing. It is sympathy in the sense 
that the psychologists employ the term 
“empathy”. It is through this sense of 


understanding that the new teacher 
becomes enthusiastic and gathers the 
needed energy to accomplish his task. 
The teacher who can help the new 
teacher acquire this understanding is 


truly a master teacher. 





Study Groups Provide 


In-Service Training 


District Two Teachers Exchange 


Ideas at Series of Meetings 


In a profession as all-absorbing as 
that of teaching it is rather easy for 
the individual to center so much of his 
attention on his own classes that he 
thinks of education almost exclusively 
in terms of his own specific problems 
and becomes a specialist both in prac- 
This intellectual 
isolationism can be equally true of the 


tice and in outlook. 


third grade teacher, the home mechanics 
teacher, or the teacher of high school 
science. 

In view of this tendency, a good in- 
service training program for teachers 
would be one which fosters and es- 


tablishes channels of communication 


between teachers and administrators 


at all levels and in all areas of spe- 


Here is described an ambitious pro- 
gram of in-service training which was not 
permitted to become complicated or 
routine and which, though involving 
teachers at all levels in a district, resulted 
in more than a series of vague general- 
ities. This article has been fashioned by 
the Journal staff from a report by Arthur 
S. Green, a teacher at Clinton School 
who attended some of the meetings. Dr. 
John W. Bell is superintendent of District 
Two schools. 
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@ Arthur S. Green 
cialization. One obvious result of this 


communication should be the better 


coordination of instruction in 


terms 
of purpose, subject matter, and meth- 


odology. Another would be 


result 
the exchange of ideas and techniques, 
leading to improved classroom teach- 
ing. 
in-service program may well be im- 


Thus the key objectives of an 


proved communication, better coordin- 
ation of efforts, and a broader exchange 


of ideas. 


To attain these objectives the schools 
of District Two, under the direction 
of District Superintendent John W. 
sell, have recently completed a round 
of study groups in which teachers, 
principals, supervisors, P. T. A. presi- 
dents, and others concerned with the 


educational program of the district 
were able to get together to deal with 
common crucial problems. The pro- 
gram represents a systematic attack on 
the problem of providing in-service 
training and reflects the new emphasis 
the 


administrative reorganization of 


placed on instruction by recent 
the 


Chicago Public Schools. 
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In-service teachers learn by doing and by comparing efforts at an art clinic. 


Divide District 
Into Functional Units 

To accomplish its objectives the dis- 
trict was divided into three sub-districts 
and a series of meetings planned for 
each. Each sub-district consisted of a 
high school and its contributing elemen- 
tary schools, these forming a natural 
functional unit. Meetings were to be 
held in each sub-district on the general 
topics of reading, English, arithmetic, 
From the 
outset it was determined that the in- 


social studies, and science. 


service training program should be an 
active affair, not merely a series of 
lectures. For this reason the meetings 
were purposely permitted to take on 
forms which best suited the topics and 
participants. For each topic in each 
sub-district a principal was appointed 
to serve as chairman. Meeting with ap- 
propriate representatives of the schools 


comprising the sub-district, the chair- 
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man prepared a suitable program for 
his meeting. Initially a five-week sched- 
in the course of 
sub-districts 


ule was established 


which all would hold a 
meeting devoted to each of the topics. 

The level on which to concentrate in 
sach subject area had to be determined ; 
it was impossible effectively to consider 
all twelve grades of arithmetic (for 
The 


chosen for the initial round of study 


example) at one sitting. levels 
groups were kindergarten and grades 
one through three for reading, grades 
four through six for arithmetic and 
English, and grades seven through 
twelve for science and social studies. 
A second round of meetings, held later 
in the spring semester of 1956, em- 
phasized other levels in the given sub- 


ject fields. 


Meetings were held on school days 


between 8:30 and 9:30 a. m. With 


careful planning it was possible for 
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teachers attending the meetings to be 
back in their classrooms by 9:45 a. m., 
having missed only forty-five minutes 
of classroom time. Since each school 
sent only one teacher per week, inter- 
ruption of school routine was kept to 
a minimum. 


Study Groups Kept 
Small in Size 


Each study group was attended by 


a teacher representative of each school 
within a sub-district. Actual attendance 
at the meetings varied six or 
seven to twenty or more depending on 
the number of contributing schools. In 


from 


all cases however the groups were small 
and 
exchange of ideas to take place; and, 


enough for real communication 
after participating in a study group, 
back” to 


colleagues in his school, thus insuring 


each teacher would “report 


broad dissemination of the ideas dis- 
cussed. High schools were represented 
at all the 
better even 


interest of 
the 
topics might be one of essentially lower- 


meetings in 
articulation though 
grade interest. 


The meetings were organized by 
commitees working independently of 
each other, without pre-conceived no- 
the 


injunction that they develop meaning- 


tions or instructions other than 


ful sessions. 

As a result the groups varied con- 
siderably with form and approach de- 
pending upon the problem under study 
and the personnel available to treat 
it. Included in the series of meetings 


during the semester were lectures, 


lecture-demonstrations, observation of 


classes in action, group discussions, 


exhibits, and clinics. In all cases re- 


actions and comments were sought 


from the teachers constituting the au- 
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The free exchange of ideas among teachers, 
principals, and supervisors pays dividends in 
the classroom. 


dience ; in almost every case there was 
lively and intelligent audience parti- 


cipation. 


Describe Some 
Typical Meetings 

A notion of the scope and variety 
of the various meetings may be ac- 
quired from the following descriptions 
of a few of them. 

A study group concerned with the 
meaningful teaching of word recogni- 
tion techniques in reading started with 
a talk on the pros and cons of phonics, 
drill, 
description of 


and seatwork and included a 
the reading program 
in operation in a particular school. 
Instructional materials were displayed 
and were distributed, after which the 
group saw youngsters in an unrehearsed 
classroom situation learning to perceive 
the sounds of letters in reading. A 
other 


siderable portions of their time observ- 


number of groups spent con- 
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ing superior teachers at work in the 
classroom. Teachers seemed to find 
these visits useful at all levels and in 
many areas of instruction. 


A group studying upper-grade 
science instruction watched a demon- 
stration of the use of easily available 
materials to perform laboratory experi- 
ments in electricity an{1 magnetism. 
The discussion that followed resulted 
in greater teacher participation in the 
ordering of science supplies and plans 
for the preparation of durable science 
kits 


could be circulated among schools from 


for various science units, which 


a central distribution point. 


All-District Meeting 
Features Art Clinic 

At an all-district meeting devoted to 
instruction in art, those in attendance 
set to work drawing with materials 
they had brought with them while the 
supervisor commented on the work, 
gave teaching tips, and collected prob- 
lems which she would follow up in the 
course of visits to the schools. An ex- 
hibit of student work was also featured. 


As the in-service program developed 


during the past semester, there were 
two rounds of five meetings each in 
each of the three sub-districts. This 
made possible the treatment of the five 
general topics (reading, English, arith- 
metic, social studies, and science) at 
two different levels. In addition, three 
meetings were held at which all schools 
in the district were represented. These 
were devoted to art instruction, music 
instruction, and community relations. 
All P. T. A. presidents in the district 
were invited to attend the last- 
mentioned meeting and it is felt that 
the session was rewarding for all con- 
cerned. 


Just how much educational good was 


accomplished by the rounds of study 


groups is something which will never 
be accurately measured. But there is 
no doubt, even after allowance is made 
for that inevitable polite agreement 
which is not always heartfelt, that the 
teachers and principals feel the experi- 
ment in flexible, meaningful in-service 
training to have proved successful. So 
much so that a third round of meetings 
is scheduled for this fall. 


A man who cannot think is not an educated man, 
regardless of the college degrees he may have acquired. 
Thinking is the hardest work anyone can do-— which is 
probably the reason why we have so few thinkers. There 
are two extremes to be avoided; one is the attitude of 
contempt toward education, the other is the tragic snobbery 
of assuming that marching through an educational system 
is a cure for ignorance and mediocrity. Education is growth. 
We are educated from birth to the grave. The time spent in 
formal education speeds up the process. — W. A. Shannon 
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Tips for Teachers 


® Geography Comes to Life 


® Foreign Language Newspapers 


© Water, Water Everywhere 


Letters to Embassies Make 
Geography Lessons Stimulating 

In my fourth grade class at the 
Volta School, we like to coordinate our 
subjects into units. We do this in a 
number of ways, one of which is ex- 
plained below. Our class has practice 
in letter writing by writing letters to 
the various consulates and embassies 
of countries we are studying about in 
geography. 

This is very gratifying to the chil- 
dren because they almost invariably get 
replies. In the replies are up-to-date 
materials which supplement those in the 
textbook. Sometimes foreign stamps 
are an extra premium. This procedure 
reminds the class that they are study- 
ing a living country and prevents the 
unreal story-book attitudes some chil- 
dren have about other countries at this 
age. 

And, of course, the letter writing 
proves to be fun for the children and 
gives them practice in writing letters 
to strangers. 

— Marcaret C. MacDona.tp 


Senn‘s Unique Newspaper 
Builds Interest in Languages 

Senn High School is publishing a 
unique school newspaper. At the be- 
ginning of the fall semester of 1955, 
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with the object of enriching the extra- 
curricular program of the language 
students, we started to publish an 
interlingual magazine later named the 


“Continental.” 

Students from all foreign language 
classes were invited to attend a plan- 
ning meeting. Forty attended. Editors 
were elected; writers and artists were 
assigned subjects. Typists, artists, 
mimeograph operators, and business 
managers all had duties and functions. 


The “Continental” staff met once a 
week from 8:00 to 8:30 p. m. for ten 
weeks. Just before Christmas the first 
edition of ten mimeographed pages was 
published. It featured articles describ- 
ing the celebration of Christmas in 
Spain and Belgium, winter sports in 
Parisian 


Germany, 


fashions, and a 


Latin festival. 


There was an article in Spanish 
about dating in Cuba and one de- 
scribing the background of the Cuban 
baseball players who now play on 
The 
Christmas 
carols in French, German, and Spanish ; 
poetry in French and Spanish; jokes 
and cross-word puzzles in French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Latin; and inter- 
views with foreign born students. The 


American major league teams. 


newspaper also contained 
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This is the first in what the Journal staff hopes will be a long 
series of practical teaching tips for teachers at various grade levels. 
They have been furnished us by classroom teachers who, by jotting 
down and sending us ideas, techniques, and procedures which they 
have found useful, are willing to pass on tips worth trying or adapt- 
ing in other classrooms. They do not claim to be inventing some- 
thing new and revolutionary or to tell others what to do; but these 
ideas have worked and they think you might be interested in them. 

This department welcomes contributions from other teachers; in 
fact it depends upon them. Merely jot down your teaching tip 
informally and briefly, and send it to the Chicago Schools Journal, 


6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21. 


art staff was responsible for an attrac- 
tive cover and numerous cartoons. 

Five hundred copies were published 
and sold at ten cents each; the edition 
was completely sold out the first day. 
The staff was enthusiastic, and enjoyed 
the activity while they were working 
and learning. 

In February, 1956, a second edition 
was started. This time, after the new 
editors were elected and the workers 
appointed, only the editors met together 
several times during the semester. They 
in turn contacted their own workers. 
On April 18 the sccond issue, featuring 
heroes of other lands, was published. 
Six hundred copies were sold out 
immediately. 

The activity has involved typists 
from the commercial department, stu- 
dents in the print shop, and artists 
from the art department as well as 
members of the language departments. 
Writers from the Senn News cooper- 
ated. The publicity department of the 
school sent out releases to the daily 
newspapers. Every language teacher at 
Senn has cooperated enthusiastically. 

Thus the “Continental” has proved 
to be a school-wide project providing 
stimulation and work for all. The staff 
has found that the activity added pres- 
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tige to their work as language students. 
Those studying one language found 
themselves becoming curious about the 
other languages. They discovered the 
similarity between languages. 

sright students and those with 
special talents found the magazine a 
constructive opportunity for extra- 
curricular activity. Foreign born stu- 
dents have gained school-wide rec- 
ognition. 


With the exception of graduates, all 
workers who started with the first 
issue worked on the second and intend 
to participate in the third.. Other stu- 
dents are volunteering daily to work 
on the next edition. 


The staff had a “continental break- 
fast” meeting May 11 to elect editors 
and to plan the theme of the third issue 
to be published during the fall semester 


of 1956. 
— HaNNAH W. CHOLDIN 


Study of Water Supply Develops 
Into an Integrated Unit 

Study of Chicago’s water supply 
by an eighth grade class at the Bright 
School led to an interest in the sources 
of drinking water for other cities. To 
extend their information, the class de- 


cided to obtain material directly from 
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the cities in which they were interested. 
The question arose as to just what 
cities would be included in the study, 
with students generally selecting those 
of previous residence, vacations, or 
current interest. Each student selected 
one city as his special project, and a 
few students decided to do additional 
work by writing to New York City, 
Los Angeles, Richmond, Little Rock, 
Augusta, Madison, Detroit, 
Des Moines, Kansas City, Washington, 


Denver, 


D. C., Dallas, and Cleveland. 


To obtain the desired information, 
members of the class wrote letters to 
the water supply departments of the 
In order to undertake 
this portion of the work, a 


selected cities. 
model 
business letter was reviewed and the 
various parts (heading, inside address, 
salutation, body, complimentary close, 
and signature) were noted. Being as- 
sured at this time that all knew the 
correct business letter form, the class 
selected a committee to compose the 
letter that would be sent to the var- 
ious cities. Individual letters were 
then written and answers were eagerly 
awaited. 

To continue growth in this area, the 
class made a further study of Chicago’s 
water supply. In the interval between 
sending the letters and receiving an- 
cloth the 
United States was displayed in the 


swers, a outline map of 
The students located their 


cities on a political map and later 


classroom. 


placed name tags of their cities as well 
as one for Chicago on the outline map. 

As the materials arrived in the mail, 
they were brought to class, read, and 


discussed. When sufficient time had 
elapsed for answers to arrive from 
the farthest points, a class period was 
set aside to make a chart listing the 
cities and their sources of water. It 
was found, that rivers, wells, lakes, 
and springs were the main sources of 
water. In many instances, the students 
received pamphlets as well as letters in 
reply to their inquiries. A_ bulletin 
board committee placed the letters on 
display near the outline map. Incidental 
learning took place as seals, business 
letter forms, and names of officials 
were noted. The work also increased 
the students’ abilities and skills in lo- 
cating source material. 

To bring the unit to completion, the 
students were asked to present brief 
oral reports to the class and to in- 
corporate in the reports the material 
received from the various water supply 
departments. 

The large quantity of material re- 
ceived — pamphlets, diagrams, annual 
reports, and historical sketches — was 
put on the display table .for all to 
peruse and enjoy. After the display 
had served its purpose these valuable 
materials were added to the classroom 
library so as to be of use at some 
future time. 


This simple project has broadened 
the interests of the eighth grade stu- 
dents as activities extended beyond the 
classroom walls. The particular method 
may be developed to include many 
social studies topics other than water 
supply and can be adapted to other 
fields of study as well. 


— LorRAINE LAVIGNE 
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News in Education 


New Plan for Selection 
Of Assistant Principals 
Superseding all previous plans, a 
new procedure governing the selection 
of assistant principals for Chicago 
schools was issued from the office of 
the Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Personnel May 17, 1956. The state- 
ment includes the following items: 


1. Assistant principals will become a 
part of the administrative organization of 
the entire school system rather than an 
appointment limited to particular schools. 


2. All schools or branches with more 
than seven teaching divisions are eligible 
to have an assistant principal. 

3. The Department of Personnel has 
assembled, on a school-wide basis, an eli- 
gible list of more than 300 teachers who 
meet qualifications to become assistant 
principals. These qualifications include a 
degree or thirty-six hours of 
graduate credit; at least sixteen semester 
hours of graduate credit in education in- 
cluding nine semester hours of graduate 
credit in supervision and administration ; 
and 


master’s 


five years of excellent or superior 
teaching in the Chicago Public Schools 
immediately prior to the time of appoint- 
ment to the assistant principalship. 

4. When a vacancy is created in a 
particular school, the principal shall nom- 
inate at least two persons whom he would 
recommend in accordance with the above 
qualifications. These nominations may be 
in the form of a letter to the Assistant 
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Superintendent in Charge of Personnel or 
on the form “Nomination for Administra- 
tive Position by Principal to the General 
Superintendent.” It should be noted that 
the principal has the privilege of indicating 
his first choice. The eligible list mentioned 
in item three above is available for refer- 
ence at any time in Room 238, 228 North 
LaSalle Street. 

5. The persons so recommended will be 
interviewed by representatives from the 
Office of the Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools and the Department of Personnel. 


6. The recommendation of this com- 
mittee will be given to the General Super- 
intendent of Schools for final recommenda- 
tion to the Board of Education. 

7. Teachers who are interested in being 
considered as candidates for the position 
of assistant principal should write to the 
Department of Personnel indicating quali- 
fications in with item three. 
They should also include the names of 
schools in which they would be most 
interested in serving as assistant principal. 
Those currently serving as 
appointed assistant principals 
apply as indicated. 


accordance 


regularly- 
need not 


Ordering Materials from 
Division of Visual Education 

The Division of Visual Education 
serves an important function in the 
Chicago schools by making available 
to teachers the large number of visual 
aids listed in its biennially printed 
catalogs. Two problems must contin- 
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ually be faced to provide more efficient 
use of the visual materials available: 
requisitioning and distribution. 


Heretofore, teachers have sent in 
their requests for films a semester in 
advance. Basic film orders require long- 
range planning, longer-range planning 
than it was frequently desirable to 
make. To assist teachers in obtaining 
the materials they needed, the Division 
initiated Supplementary Order and 
Will Call services several years ago. 
Both of these plans provided oppor- 
tunities for requests subsequent to 
those contained in the once-a-semester 
requisitions and led to better utilization 
of materials in classrooms. 


At the same time, some means was 
sought to provide better service on the 
general school film orders. According 
to James P. Fitzwater, director of 
visual education, beginning with the 
second semester of the 1955-56 school 
year the Division instituted a new plan 
for shorter-term booking, shortening 
the time interval between order and 


delivery to six weeks. Approximately 
thirty per cent of the schools and their 
visual coordinators made the change to 
this procedure, which involved monthly 
requests. The remaining schools con- 
tinued on the semester plan. 


The Division has made a study of 
its services during the second semesters 
in 1954-55 and 1955-56 which indicate, 
that while there were approximately 
9,000 fewer requests for materials dur- 
ing the 1955-56 semester, the percent- 
age of requests receiving deliveries on 
time was six per cent greater. It would 
appear that the decrease in the number 
of films ordered was due partially to 
the increase in the percentage delivered. 
Another factor leading to fewer re- 
quests might have been that the se- 
mester ordering plan frequently led to 
over-ordering. Films not really desired 
by a school were delivered and returned 
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to the Division either without having 
been shown or were shown without 
valid purpose. Teachers in other schools 
which could have used these films were 
deprived of them. 


With thirty per cent of the schools 
ordering monthly the films they need 
for times when they can be used to 
the best educational advantage, over- 
ordering has decreased. More teachers 
have found they could obtain the films 
they wanted when they wanted them. 


To secure additional information re- 
garding the success of the plan adoptel 
during the past semester, the Division 
sent a questionnaire to the visual co- 
ordinator of each school. By the middle 
of June, 1956, about one-third of these 
questionnaires had been returned. It 
would appear that many coordinators 
now using the semester plan for order- 
ing prefer the shorter term plan, but 
do not select it for a variety of reasons. 
Among these are that the monthly 
orders require too much work and take 
too much time to compile; the difficulty 
in obtaining individual orders from 
teachers ; and the relative ease of sub- 
mitting orders only once a semester. 

The Division of Visual Education 
will continue to serve the Chicago 
Public Schools with both plans for 
ordering films during the coming year. 
Studies will be continued in order to 
determine whether the longer term 
planning or the shorter plan meets 
the needs and requirements of teachers 
and pupils. It is possible that more 
teachers will find that submitting film 
requests at later dates to be more 
desirable. 

Making changes in schools’ practices 
for getting films when they need them 
involves gradual changes in procedures 
and personnel at the Division of Visual 
Education. The primary objective and 
consideration will continue to be the 
improved utilization of films in the 
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classroom and getting the correct film 
to each class at the proper time. 


Merit Scholarship Winners 
Indicate Plans for Future 

Through figures assembled from 
among the 5,078 semi-finalists in its 
first testing program, the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation has re- 
vealed the plans America’s most tal- 
ented young people are making for 
their futures. 

The fields chosen by forty-five per 
cent of the youths were science and 
engineering. Chemistry, physics, and 
various specific engineering fields hold 
the strongest appeal for this group. 
Fifty-six per cent of the boys and 
sixteen per cent of the girls indicated 
choices in these areas. 

Teaching was the second largest 
most popular area, selected by 17.9 per 
cent of the semi-finalists. More than 
a third (thirty-six per cent) of the 
girls specified careers as teachers, while 
nine per cent of the boys made this 
selection. Third, with about ten per 
cent of both boys and girls indicating 
interest, was medicine or other health 
fields. Next, in order of choice, came 
business, law, arts or letters, and re- 
ligious or social service careers. 

Of the 525 national scholarships to- 
taling $3,116,000, for the academic year 
1956-57, twenty-three four-year college 
scholarships were awarded to Chicago- 
area students. The names of these win- 
ners, all high-school seniors, follow: 

Robert W. Archer, Fenger High 
School; Myrna Brand, Sullivan High 
School; Rosalyn E. Kessler, Harper 
High School; Gary D. Schultz, Stein- 
metz High School; Kurt P. Swanson, 
Morgan Park High School; Ida L. 
Wigert, Maine Township High School, 
Des Plaines; James M. Livingston, St. 
George High School, Evanston; Bruce 
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M. Alberts, New Trier Township High 
School, Glencoe; Robert P. James, 
Lyons Township High School, La- 
Grange Park; Catherine A. Bjork, 
Highland Park High School; Mary 
D. Matchett, Hinsdale Township High 
School; Janet M. Cook, Oak Park- 
River Forest Township High School ; 
Sayre D. Anderson, Maine’ Township 
High School; David M. Klingel, Lyons 
Township High School, Western 
Springs ; Sylvia A. Orelind, New Trier 
High School; William H. Row Jr., 
Elgin High School; Anne Bergfald, 
Libertyville-Fremont High School; 
Barbara Juanita Herr, Naperville Com- 
munity High School; John D. Brink, 
Round Lake Community High School ; 
George A. Platz, Waukegan Township 
High School; Charles A. Vandersee, 
Crown Point High School; James A. 
3raunsdorf, Mishawaka High School ; 
and Wayne A. Wiskelgren, Hammond 
High School. 


Brownell Leaves Washington; 
Hunt Expected to Follow 

Samuel M. Brownell resigned June 
15 from his post as United States 
Commissioner of Education to accept 
the superintendency of schools at 
Detroit, Michigan. His salary as De- 
troit superintendent of schools will 
be $30,000 compared to the $14,000 
he received as Commissioner. Dr. 
Brownell served as Commissioner for 
two and one-half years while on leave 
from Yale University where he was a 
professor of educational administration. 


Printed reports also state that Herold 
C. Hunt, former Chicago superintend- 
ent who is currently Undersecretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, will 
resign before January 1, 1957, to re- 
sume his position as professor of 
educational administration at Harvard 
University. 





Education Week — Its 
Plan and Purpose 


From November 11 to 17 America 
celebrates American Education Week, 
the annual stocktaking of its invest- 
ment in education. 

Down the centuries we have built 
a tremendous investment in factories, 
farms, commercial establishments, and 
those cultural institutions we call col- 
leges, museums, libraries, art galleries, 
parks, and the like. We expect them 
to stand for years to come. That is 
possible only if our successors are 
capable of maintaining them — only if 
our children are educated to use that 
heritage. 

American Education Week has been 
organized to remind us that this is our 
responsibility and if we fail to meet 
it even for a single generation, all that 
we and our have built up 
goes back to barbarism. This is no idle 
observation. 


ancestors 


It has happened before 
in human history. Arnold Toynbee 
has compiled the records of twenty-one 
different civilizations, some as great as 
ours, which have risen to magnificance 
only to fall in the end before the 
attacks of barbarians. 

What 
die? In Toynbee’s language, they died 
because they “could not meet the chal- 
lenge of the time.” 


caused these civilizations to 


Another way of 
saying this is that their youth had not 
been educated up to the point of ap- 
preciating what they had inherited and 
developing the will and the courage 
to keep it. 

It is the function of education to 
help our children become what the 
times require of them, good Americans, 
good neighbors, good people — as well 
as good workers, good managers, good 
scientists, and builders. Our 
schools are attempting to do this and 


good 


to a greater degree than has ever been 


done in history. We are trying to 
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provide the best education not only 
for the few who go to college, but for 
every child. Once we neglect the edu- 
cation of the average child in America, 
we may join the twenty-one other 
civilizations who once knew greatness 
and now exist only in history books. 


With the general theme of “Schools 
for a Strong America,” American 
Education Week has daily topics as 
follows: 


November 11: 


Our Spiritual and National Heritage 


November 12: 
Today’s 


Education — Tomorrow’s De- 


mocracy 
November 13: 

Schools for Safe and Healthful Living 
November 14: 

Schools for Trained Manpower 
November 15: 

A Good Classroom for Every Child 
November 16: 

National Teacher’s Day 
November 17: 

Schools for a United America 


Available for making the 1956 cele- 
bration the most successful ever held 
are publicity helps; special materials 
on the theme and the daily topics ; and 
the American Education W eek Primer, 
a handbook on planning written es- 
pecially for school administrators and 
planning committees. These and other 
aids may be obtained by addressing 
inquiries to American Education Week, 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
Soe 6: 


Book Week Observance 
Begins November 25 

“It’s Always Book Time” is the 
theme of the thirty-eighth celebration 
of Children’s Book Week, November 
25-December 1. Year after year Book 
Week focuses attention on the peren- 
nial pleasure and wealth of books for 
children, and book fairs in small and 
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large cities bring thousands of boys 
and girls and books together. 

As in previous years, well-known 
children’s book illustrators have de- 
signed Book Week streamers to appeal 
to three different age groups of reading 
children. Other materials include two 
new publications, How to Run a Book 
Fair by Dorothy L. McFadden and 
How a Book is Made by Ray Freiman. 
New this year is the Book Puzzle Pad, 
a literary fill-in puzzle designed to 
amuse and intrigue junior-high school 
students. 


These and other materials are avail- 
able from the Children’s Book Council, 
50 West 53rd Street, New York City 
19, N. Y. 


Some Progress Made 
In Teacher Supply 


Newest studies on the supply of 
teachers for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools indicate that in the 
months between the spring of 1955 
and 1956, considerable progress has 
been made in reducing the critical 
shortage of adequately trained elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers. 

The NEA Research Report indicates 
that there has been an increase of 
ten per cent in potential new teachers 
and considerable improvement in the 
number of college graduates who are 
planning to use their training by ac- 
tually entering teaching positions. The 
best improvement of the year was in 
the field of science teaching in high 
schools where the number of recruits 
rose by eighteen per cent as against 
an over-all increase of fifteen per cent 
in other secondary school subjects. 
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Perhaps the most encouraging aspect 
of the present-day picture is the fact 
that college enrollments are on the 
increase and the percentage of women 
students is increasing. Still the present 
shortage is estimated to be about 86,000 
teachers. 


Industry Increases Aid 
To Higher Education 


Concern by American business and 
industry over the plight of institutions 
of higher learning is revealed in a re- 
cent survey conducted by the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education. This 
study reveals that businesses increased 
and broadened their financial help to 
colleges and universities between 1952 
and 1955. 

Among thirty-eight major companies 
included in the survey, the Council 
revealed that contributions more than 
doubled during the three-year period to 
a total of $17,022,863 in 1955. Eleven 
firms which made no specific contribu- 
tions to education in 1952 donated over 
four million dollars last year. 


It is to be noted likewise, that there 
is a strong tendency to make such 
grants unrestricted, so that a college 
may decide for itself how to use the 
money. Such monies comprised twenty- 
four per cent of the total given in 1955. 

Figures from companies making do- 
nations in both 1952 and 1955 showed 
a broadening in types of institutions 
helped. More than half were aiding 
church controlled universities in 1955. 
The percentage of firms giving to 
women’s colleges spurted from 8.8 per 
cent in 1952 to 47 per cent last year. 
Scholarship grants on the undergrad- 
uate level tripled over the period. 





Periodicals 


“High Schools: Are They Doing Their 
Job?” Changing Times, July, 1956. 

This lay periodical disproves con- 
vincingly the repeated charges that 
public high schools are failing in their 
task. Three basic charges are refuted: 
(1) that high schools have abandoned 
the teaching of classical subjects; (2) 
that instruction in the “remnants” of 
a college-preparatory course in liberal 
arts subjects is heavily watered down; 
and (3) that subjects basic to scientific 
and engineering training are hardly 
being taught. 


Part of the misunderstanding which 
leads to the above charges is explained 
as misinterpretation of statistical data 
relevant to the high school and the 
failure to give due consideration to 
the broad curriculum necessary for the 
modern-dual purpose secondary school. 

Most significant answer to the pur- 
ported inferiority of public high school 
education is found in the results of 
examinations given by the College 
Entrance Board. On the basis of these 
achievement tests in 1954, the latest 
period available, public high school 
students outscored private-school grad- 
uates in 8 of 11 academic subjects. 
Public high school students were sur- 
passed only in English composition, 
French, and Spanish..- 
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The general conclusion is that the 
majority of the public high schools 
are doing a fine job. However, although 
the main charges can be answered, 
there are some serious trouble spots 
in secondary education. Probably the 
most serious drawback is the large 
number of small secondary schools 
(about 12,500 with enrollments under 
200) which are unable to offer a full 
academic program or desired voca- 
tional courses. Also, it is evident that 
the growing shortage of teachers and 
classroom space threatens the quality 
of the larger high school and further 
handicaps the small high school. 


“Can 
Gordon 
June 2, 


Johnny’s Parents Read?” By 
Dupee. 
1956. 


Who is to blame for Johnny’s 
failures in reading? The culprits named 
in the last three years have included 
teachers, book-publishers, television, 
new educational theories, and over- 
crowded schools. But the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for Johnny’s plight, ac- 
according to the author, rests with the 
parents. No teacher would dispute the 
central thesis that Johnny is likely “to 
do what is honored in his own home 
and what is honored in the society of _. 
which he is becoming aware.” Although 
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reading is without honor in our adult 
society, the blame for the depreciation 
of this fundamental skill in various 
manifestations of illiteracy is frequent- 
ly attributed to the school. 

The American adult is indicted not 
only for reading deficiencies but also 
for the general lack of desirable ap- 
preciation for serious literature. In a 
cultural milieu with a strong disposition 
toward a sensate-based value system, 
reading is relegated to such a low level 
that it produces mental malnutrition. 
Symptomatic of this cultural influence 
is the reading commonly known as 
“escape” literature and the utilitarian 
variety encountered daily in roadsigns, 
the business world, advertising, etc. 


The solution of Johnny’s reading 
problems depends upon the improve- 
ment of the adult intellectual habits 
with the concomitant elevation in the 
social appreciation of the intrinsic value 
of the printed word. 


“The Occupational Value of Education 
for Superior High-School Graduates.” By 
Dael Wolfle and Joseph G. Smith. The 
Journal of Higher Education, April, 1956. 


The purpose of this study, conducted 
by the Commission on Human Re- 
sources and Advanced Training, was 
to discover what had happened finan- 
cially and occupationally to male high- 
school graduates who appeared to be 
qualified for satisfactory college work. 
Specifically, this was a follow-up study 
of superior high-school graduates of 
approximately twenty years age. Over 
eight thousand alumni, in the upper 
portions of their high school classes, 
from Illinois, Minnesota, and New 


York returned questionnaires provid- 
ing the pertinent information. 


Analysis of data showed that the 
man of high ability and advanced edu- 
cation enjoyed a substantial earnings 
margin over the man who has one but 
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not both of these attributes. The top- 
ranking 10 to 20 per cent of their high 
school classes, either in marks or in- 
telligence, who graduated from college 
earned about $2,000 a year more than 
their equally capable classmates who 
had no post-high-school education. At 
the bottom level the income differential 
decreased to about $1,000. The pro- 
jected life incomes of college graduates 
were sufficiently higher than those of 
one 10 did not attend college to make 
a cOuege education appear a profitable 
investment. 


“Studies in Music Appreciation.” By 
Kate Hevner Mueller. Journal of Research 
in Music Education, Spring, 1956. 


How can music appreciation courses 
be taught to insure that the listener 
will want to hear more music and to 
spend more time and energy in pur- 
suing it? The precise answer to this 
question is based on a very thorough 
analysis and application of 
mental research. 


experi- 
To realize the ob- 
jective of true music appreciation, more 
must be known about the pupil’s mu- 
sical capacities, information, and habits 
of mind. For this the writer cites the 
need of comprehensive measuring de- 
vices or standardized tests to determine 
the listening skills prior to, and prog- 
ress made under, instruction. Experi- 
mental methods are proposed to probe 
the mental processes involved in “hear- 
ing” and understanding music. 


Most of the long article is an elab- 
oration of the writer’s second proposal, 
describing the development of methods 
and techniques. Appreciation teachers 
will find the experimental design in 
music analysis for the measurement of 
musical qualities not only a valuable 
insight into the problem but also use- 
ful as a guide to further classroom 
research. 
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“Extra Responsibility Merits Extra Pay.” 
By Robert |. Sperber. The School Exec- 
utive, July, 1956. 


Merit pay for superior teachers has 
been a controversial issue for many 
years. As yet no reliable, satisfactory 
instrument is available to evaluate fully 
the effectiveness of teaching. Among 
the objections to merit raises has been 
the provision for salary differentials 
without performance of additional 
duties. 


This objection has prompted the 
author, a classroom teacher, to sug- 
gest a merit plan based on the prin- 
ciple of additional job responsibilities 
with extra pay for merit or “master” 
teachers. These responsibilities would 
include the following types of as- 
signments: (1) in-service 
courses, (2) Serving as school cur- 
riculum specialists, (3) Orienting new 
(4) 


Devising experimental programs, (5) 


Teaching 


teachers during the first year, 


Working on specific school-community 


problems, (6) Performing home guid- 
ance and visitation services, (7) Be- 
coming grade chairmen. The extra 
responsibilities would not result in re- 
moving the better teacher from the 
classroom. Most of the extra assign- 
ments could be accomplished either 
before or after teaching hours. 


“Staffing Difficult Schools.” By Louis 
Davidoff. Strengthening Democracy, May, 
1956. 

One of the persistent problems in a 
large city school system has been the 
staffing of reputedly “difficult” schools. 
In New York City the Junior High 
School Principals Association proposed 


a compulsory three-year rotation period 
of service in difficult schools for teach- 
ers from more favored schools or 
for potential candidates for supervisory 


licenses. The plan, it is hoped, would 
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provide these schools with competent 
and skillful teachers. 


The author, writing in the city’s 
board of education publication, voices 
the opposition of fellow-principals to 
the proposed forced assignments. A 
counterplan is offered, stressing basic 
factors to make teaching easier and 
more gratifying in underprivileged 
areas. The provisions to counteract 
the unfavorable halo-effect of difficult 
schools include: maximum class size 
of 25, additional supervisory help, more 
equipment and materials, additional 
clerical assistance, more equitable as- 
signment of student teachers, additional 
allotment of Bureau of Child Guidance 
personnel, and improved teacher rest 
and lunch facilities. 


“Opinion Poll,” The Nation’s Schools, 
July, 1956. 


A recent nationwide opinion poll 
conducted by The Nation’s Schools 
reveals that the use of corporal punish- 
ment to control pupil behavior is ap- 
proved by most school superintendents. 
Although 72 per cent do favor such 
punishment, it is considered as an 
extraordinary, not an ordinary, means 
of classroom discipline; 54 per cent of 
the school superintendents believe that 
the punishment should be administered 
by the principal and 42 per cent believe 
that task should fall upon the teacher. 

Superintendents seem more willing 
to permit corporal punishment in the 
elementary grades (13 per cent re- 
plied “under no circumstance’) than 
in high school (40 per cent said “un- 
desirable”). Qualifying statements in 
reply to questionnaires reflect a gen- 
eral agreement among superintendents 
that teachers are expected to utilize 
other available means of discipline first 
and to consider always the pupil’s 
character and the circumstances neces- 
sitating such corrective action. 
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“The Four Quarter Plan... . How 
Practical an Idea?” By Clyde L. Ogden. 
The American School Board Journal, 
July, 1956. 


The need to overcome classroom 
shortages has forced administrators to 
search for ways to increase the housing 
capacity of existing school buildings. 
In this article, the first of two, the 
author reviews past experiments with 
the four quarter plan to alleviate the 
building shortage. The plan, which was 
initially popular some thirty years ago, 
has yet to gain acceptance. 

Recent experience with the four 
quarter plan did not prove satisfactory. 
Large cities, including Los Angeles, 
Dallas, and Houston, apparently were 
convinced that the disadvantages of 
this extended 
basis more than offset the advantages. 
One dissuading finding is the com- 
parative cost. found that 


operating schools on 


Houston 


capital outlay savings would not be 


in proportion to the higher costs of 
administering the four quarter system. 
Other cities investigating the relative 
costs of the four quarter system and 
the double session plan concluded that 
the latter was less expensive. 


“Weights Assigned by Children to 
Criteria of Prestige.” By Eugene A. 
Weinstein. Sociometry, June, 1956. 

The author’s research project was 
concerned with the relative effect of 
children’s social status background and 
grade level upon their conceptions of 


occupational prestige. In determining 


this relationship it was assumed that 
the consensus in the evaluation of 
prestige ratings was, in part, the prod- 
uct of the common learning process. 
An interview schedule was used to 
measure the relative weight assigned 
by the pupil to each of seven criteria 
income, education, working conditions, 
fame, community service, authority, 
and scarcity of personnel. 

His population sample was drawn 
from the elementary grades of Chicago 
Public Schools. He attempted to con- 
trol certain variables by defining the 
grade, sex, and social status of his 
subjects —a total of 72 from three 
grades of each of four schools. 

The findings reaffirmed conclusions 
of other related sociological studies 
that patterns of occupational evalua- 
tion in adult status level sub-cultures 
are reflected in the children 
perceive the status structure. Children 
from 


ways 


lower and lower-middle status 
backgrounds emphasized prestige ‘cri- 
teria implying material rewards while 
children from upper and upper-middle 
status backgrounds emphasized psychic 
rewards, intrinsic rewards, and per- 
sonal ability. 

As is frequently the case in short 
reports or abstracts of lengthy and 
involved research, many details in ex- 
perimental design have been omitted; 
persons interested in methods and pro- 
cedures may wish to read the complete 
report in the author’s 


sertation. 


doctoral dis- 


The Saturday Review for September 8, 1956, contains a 
number of unusually perceptive articles on modern American 


education. 


Teachers will find the non-technical approach 


refreshing and will want to recommend the issue to non- 
teaching friends and neighbors. 
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New Teaching Aids LAS 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 


Machines That Move the Earth. 1% reels. 
16 mm sound. 15 minutes. Black and white, 
$75; color, $150. Educational Collaborator: 
Paul Burnford. Available through Film 
Associates of California, 10521 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


This film shows the heaviest types of 
earth moving machines in action during the 
construction of a building, a highway, a 
reservoir, and a seawall. Processes of dig- 
ging, hauling, and using earth in construc- 
tions are well portrayed in close-ups and in 
panorama against eye-catching scenic back- 
grounds. In each case, typical finished ‘on- 
struction is shown after equipment has been 
removed. The last two or three minutes 
repeat certain of the more dramatic sequences 
for review of the names of the machines, 
which include drag bucket, power shovel, 
clam bucket, dump truck, bull dozer, motor 
scraper, motor grader, sheepsfoot tamper, 
and orange-peel bucket. Photography, color, 
and narration are good. Sound from the 
machines is present, but subdued to permit 
clearer narration. This print had an excep- 
tional amount of noise. Recommended for 
the middle grades. 

Norman A. Goldsmith 

Adventures of a Baby Fox. 16 mm sound. 
13 minutes. Black and white, $62.50. Edu- 
cational Collaborator: Paul Witty. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


Designed as an offering in film apprecia- 
tion for mature audiences this film could be 
used advantageously at any level of the 
elementary school. The photographic artistry 
and original music score qualify the film for 
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use with all age groups. The detailed camera 
record of the activities of a baby fox, of an 
owl, of a dragonfly, of a hawk-moth cater- 
pillar would charm a middle-grade audience. 
The narration, presented in verse, would 
have wider appeal in less contrived form, 
but the merits of the photography outweigh 
the limitations of the narration. 
Isabel Kincheloe 


Plant Oddities. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 10 
minutes. Color, $150. International Film 
3ureau Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. 


Another John Ott production which ex- 
hibits his excellent skill with the time-lapse 
camera. In its present form it is, however, 
the type of filming best suited for garden- 
club programming. The film is of little value 
for school use because of its poor and some- 
times inaccurate commentary. Teleological 
statements are frequently introduced through- 
out. Two viewings left the distinct impres- 
sion that the word “specie” was used as the 
singular for species. It is unfortunate that 
a film with so much natural interest has had 
its value greatly reduced by an inadequate 
commentary. Herbert F. Lamp 


Life in a Coal-Mining Town. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 10 minutes. Black and white, $55. 
Educational Collaborator: Clyde Kohn. 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


This film provides an opportunity for chil- 
dren to observe how coal is mined and what 
life is like in a coal-mining community. It 
brings out the fact that the family’s life is 
centered around the work hours of the miner 
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and it describes the round of daily activities 
of the miner’s family. It relates the 
mining of coal to its industrial consumption 
by railroads, utilities, steel mills, and chemi- 
cal plants. Suitable for the intermediate 
grades. Frederic C. Berezin 


also 


Insect Series: The Grasshopper—A Typi- 
cal Insect; The Butterfly —A Life Cycle of 
an Insect; The Honey Bee — A Social 
Insect. One-half reel each. 16 mm sound. 
6 minutes. Black and white, $27.50 each; 
color, $50. Educational Collaborator : Orlando 
Park. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 


Intended for use in grades five through 
nine, these three films make clear a number 
of basic concepts of insect life. The names 
and functions of the body parts of insects 
are brought out in the film The Grasshopper. 
Excellent photography illustrates 
movements such as those of the mouth parts 
in eating, the respiratory motions, and the 
mechanism of egg laying. 
the term “incomplete 
brought out 
is shown. 


close-up 


The meaning of 
metamorphosis” is 


as the developmental process 


The Butterfly, in contrast, shows the proc- 
ess involved in “complete metamorphosis” 
of the monarch butterfly. The laying of the 
egg by the adult is followed by good pictures 
of the larva and chrysalis stages, and finally 
of the emergence of the adult. 

The Honey Bee brings the viewer excep- 
tionally fine views of the life and activities 
of these social insects. Children who have 
little opportunity to watch the interesting 
ways in which bees work, should be fasci- 
nated by the activities shown. Laying of eggs 
by the queen, and the emergence of the new 
queen are pictured. 

The three films may be used separately or 
together. The material, concepts 
to be illustrated and photography are ex- 
cellent. The narrator adds much interest 
through his simple, clear discussion and his 
final Any school should find 
them very helpful teaching aids. 

Dorothy Phipps 


choice of 


summaries. 


about Sound. 1 reel. 16 mm 
8 minutes. Black and white, $37.50. 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, III. 

This film is in extremely simple language, 
for which it is to be commended. After in- 
troducing sound in terms of playing children, 
it explains the nature of sound in terms first 
of a vibrating string, then of a tuning fork 


Learning 
sound. 
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and animations showing the nature of com- 
pressional and transverse waves, as well as 
in terms of loudness and pitch in a scien- 
tifically correct, though simplified manner. 
The film also includes reference to air col- 
umns (a wooden whistle and a flute), and 
the mechanism of hearing in the ear. 

Excellent for the intermediate or upper 
elementary level or, where a very simple, 
non-technical explanation is desired, even 
for the high school. Because of the compact- 
ness of the film, it may be desirable to show 
it twice to the same class. 

Louis L. Ullman 


The Human Brain. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
11 minutes. Black and white, $50. Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 


Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 


A traffic problem is utilized to describe 
the thinking process. It demonstrates how 
a driver evaluates a dangerous situation and 
then takes the steps to preserve 
his life. Used on the senior high school or 
college level, in conjuction with a more de- 
tailed film The Nervous System, 
this should aid in an understanding of the 
importance of the nervous system in every- 
day living. Frederick D. 


necessary 
such as 


Breslin 
Alexander Learns Good Health. 1 reel. 
16 mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, 
$55; color, $100. Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 


This film demonstrates the need for good 
health habits in children. The effects of poor 
health habits are shown in terms of bad 
dreams, confinement to bed, and the inability 
to pitch an important baseball game. 
experiences point out the need for good 
health habits in an interesting and wunder- 
standing manner. 


These 


Recommended for use in 
May also be 
used in language arts as a basis for students 
composing stories about health rules. 


fourth grade health lessons. 


Cyril Trayford 


A Boy of India: Rama and His Elephant. 
1 reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and 
white, $55; color, $100. Educational Col- 
laborator: Pau! R. Wendt. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
I, 7m. 

Filmed in the province of Assam, India, 
this stimulating motion picture helps students 
gain an understanding of the way people 
live in another part of the world. Following 
Rama, a boy of India, as he accompanies his 
father, an elephant keeper, one sees the tea 
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plantations, the tea pickers, the countryside 
and the contrasts in this way of life — the 
extensive use of the modern plane and the 
work elephant, for example. The story is 
told from the point of view of Rama and 
communicates much about the boy himself, 
his way of life, and the locale in which he 
lives. Recommended for use in the inter- 
mediate grades, this film could be used as 
an introduction to a study of the hot, wet 
lands, and could also serve as a springboard 
for language arts activities about children in 
other lands and about animals and the ways 
they help man in different countries. 
Dorothy V. Sauer 


Pre-Colombian Mexican Art. 16 mm sound. 
20 minutes. Color, $225; rental, $15. Film 
Center, Inc., 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, 
Ill. 


The art ancient Mexico, pre- 
dominantly three-dimensional, are excitingly 
reproduced to the accompaniment of suitably 
exotic music. The camera calls our attention 
to the sensitive use of a wide variety of fa- 
miliar and unfamiliar materials used in the 
expressive sculpture of these early peoples. 
A simplified and understandable historical 
exposition divides the film into clear units. 
The individual pieces were set upon a turn- 


forms of 


table and slowly rotated. This device, to- 
gether with occasional camera movement, 
help us to see sculpture as it should be seen 
— fully in the round and from many view- 
points. Any adult group studying Mexican 
art, or primitive art in general, will surely 
find this somewhat specialized film rewarding. 
John W. Emerson 


Declaration of Independence By the 
Colonies. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 19 minutes. 
Black and white, $100; color, $200. Educa- 
tional Collaborator: Henry Steele Com- 
mager. Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

This film is of particular value to history 
and civics students in the upper elementary 
grades and high school. Authentic settings, 
costumes, and equipmerit are used. Dramatic 
portrayal of the principal figures, Jefferson, 
Henry, and Paine is most satisfactory. The 
most significant value of the film is the 
satisfactory manner in which the basic issues 
of freedom and natural rights are presented 
through the principal characters who speak 
their own philosophical arguments in behalf 
of freedom. The film also has value for an 
adult group studying civil rights and the 
meaning of our concept of Democracy. 

Charles R. Monroe 


Filmstrips 


Using and Understanding Numbers— Deci- 
mals and Measurements. Seven filmstrips of 
about 44 frames each. Color, $35.00 for 
series, or $5.50 each. Prepared by Joseph 
J. Urbancek and Francesca L. Urbancek. 
The Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 

This masterful series uses the best in logi- 
cal and psychological method in presenting 
a rather difficult phase of elementary arith- 
metic. The following titles in this suggested 
order provide a primary or additional ap- 
proach to teaching decimals in grades 6-8. 
The art work and colors are magnificent. 


Series Content: Meaning and Reading 
of Decimals gives an understanding of 
place value and associates this with sim- 
ple objects in familiar social situations. 
Addition and Subtraction of Decimals 
are shown to be as simple as the same 
operations with whole numbers. In Mul- 
tiplication of Decimals emphasis is given to 
placing the decimal point, and examples are 
correlated with familiar social situations. 


Division of Decimals is shown to be as 
simple as simple division with whole 
numbers and interest is stimulated through 
social application. 


Changing Fractions to Decimals — Deci- 
mals to Fractions are shown through 
selected techniques and emphasis is given 
to the important phases of 
fractions. 


changing 


Advancing in Linear Measurements 
utilizes familiar social situations to em- 
phasize the common units of linear meas- 
urement, and Quantity 
Measurements familiar social 
situations to emphasize the common 
units of quantity measurement. 


Mary S. Dunn 


Advancing im 
utilizes 


India’s Many Faces. 59 frames. Black 
and white. New York Times Filmstrips, 
Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 

This filmstrip discusses the progress of 
India during recent years. Some of the 
topics stressed are progress since independ- 
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ence, the population problem, relations with 
neighboring countries, communists in India, 
and American aid to India. Suited for upper 
grades and adults. 

Fred K. Branom 


Old Tales for Young Folks. Six filmstrips. 
Color. Series, $27.00; each $4.75. The Jam 
Handy Organization, Inc., 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

The Series: The Three Bears (37 
frames); The Three Billy Goats Gruff 
(32 frames); The Three Little Pigs (39 
frames); The Three Spinners (36 
frames); The Sweet Porridge (31 
frames) ; The Golden Goose (39 frames). 
Any primary classroom would thoroughly 

enjoy these filmstrips. Under each picture 
is an easy to read and well written caption 
which tells the story simply and effectively. 
The most appealing of the series is The 
Sweet Porridge story. It has a charm of 
its own. The artist has made good use of 
color and has illustrated the sequences well. 


The Three Little Pigs is perhaps the least 
artistic of the set. The familiar tale, with 
some variations, does not have the artistry, 
appeal, or charm the others have. For adults 
and children alike the “big bad wolf” (Dis- 
ney’s coined phrase) should be big and bad, 
but not grotesque or distorted. However, 
the appeal of the story itself would be enough 
to warrant its use in any primary classroom. 
The infinite possibilities inherent in the use 
of these stories make them excellent material 
for classroom use. 

Eleanor Eklund and 
Viola M. Lynch 


Britain: Atlantic Neighbor. 56 frames. 
Black and white, $2.50. The New York 
Times Filmstrips, Times Square, New York 
36, NY. 

This current affairs filmstrip depicts the 
background and present problems of British 
foreign policy, including Anglo-American 
relations, defense, economic affairs, and the 
problems which Britain faces today in its 
relation to the member countries of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Recom- 
mended for high school and college classes 
in history and political science. 

Henrietta H. Fernitz 


U. S. Foreign Policy. 53 frames. Black 
and white, $2.50. New York Times Film- 
strips, Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 

Efforts of the United States to develop a 
foreign policy which will support freedom 
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and peace in an atomic age are portrayed in 
this excellent filmstrip based upon the edi- 
torial resources and picture files of The New 
York Times. Because emphasis is placed 
upon our policies current in February 1956, 
this visual aid serves as a supplement for 
discussion of current events in high school 
classes in history and civics. 
Henrietta H. Fernitz 


Principles of Biology, Set No. 1. 6 film- 
strips. 232 frames. Black and white, $18.00. 
Produced under the guidance of Kenneth E. 
Anderson by Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 41st St. New York 17, N. Y. 

Designed for use at the high school and 
college level, the purpose of this series is to 
present a related series of basic concepts of 
general biology rather than a body of de- 
tailed facts. In the present set, fifteen con- 
cepts are presented under the following six 
headings, Energy and Life, Fundamental 
Life Processes, Interdependence of Living 
Things, Structures of Living Things I, 
Structure of Living Things II, and Behavior 
of Living Things. 

The producers suggest that the filmstrips 
may be used in three ways, as a preview, as 
a summary, and as day-to-day auxiliary 
material. The strips appear to be extremely 
interesting and valuable for such use. The 
pictures are crisp and vivid and, in general, 
very well chosen, although there is some dupli- 
cation even within a single strip. Technically, 
the work is first-rate. 

While this series can be recommended, a 
few critical comments may be worth noting. 
The most serious of these is that the actual 
statements of principles often are not well 
phrased and thus do not lend themselves to 
retention by the student. The following is 
one example, “Protoplasm is a slightly elas- 
tic substance somewhat like mayonnaise. It 
is almost colorless, and usually transparent.” 
Some: of the other statements, particularly 
those in the third strip, are not as clear as 
they should be. 


Minor errors appear in a few frames, and 
the frequent use of young children as models 
appears somewhat out of place in a filmstrip 
designed for high schools and colleges. 
Nevertheless, the series fills an important 
need and will be a valuable addition to the 
resources of the biology teacher. 


David Heller 
Foundations of Democracy in the United 


States series: (1) The Colonies are Freedom 
Loving (37 frames) ; (2) Colonial Freedoms 
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Are Threatened (34 frames) ; (3) Fighting 
Begins in the North (35 frames): (4) Jn- 
dependence Is Declared (33 frames); (5) 
War in the Middle Colonies and the North- 
west (37 frames); (6) War on the Sea and 
in the South (38 frames): (7) Writing the 
Constitution Color, $5.95 each; 
the set of Educational Col- 
laborators : John Van Duyn 
Southworth. The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
materials present a historical de- 
velopment of the “democratic” 


(30 frames). 
seven, $37.00. 
Gertrude and 
Grand 
These 
elements in 
The 


dramatic quality of narrative, especially of 


our colonial and revolutionary heritage. 


a patriotic subject, requires the conveying of 


impressions of time, motion and sentiment. 
Since the filmstrip is not the motion picture, 
there is a the dramatic 
materials and the 


medium to fulfill 


real hiatus between 


demands of the narrative 
inability of the filmstrip 


these demands. 
However, The ol [ £1re Freedom 
Loving 


the two 


and Writing t/ nstitution are 


exceptions to this criticism. The 
both ot 


a descriptive presentation of ideas 


treatment of the topics in these is 


rather 
than a narrative 


treatment. This descriptive 


technique correlates well with the limitations 


of filmstrip. Thus these two filmstrips are 


the most successful of the set; of these film- 
strips, the producers 
proud. 


ought justly to be 

The entire series has high technical crafts- 
manship which is revealed in clear-cut images 
and good artwork. The producers have cut 
down the intellectual labors for both teacher 
and student by providing a summary and 
questions at the end of each filmstrip. For 
the junior and senior high school. 

James Steve Counelis 

Music Stories: 182 frames. Color, each 
$4.75; set of Produced by 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Detroit.11, Mich. 

The following titles comprise this series: 
Peter and the Wolf, Hansel and Gretel, The 
Nutcracker, Peer Gynt, The 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice. 


six, $27. Jam 


Grand Blvd., 


Firebird, and 
These filmstrips 
tell the stories which inspired composers to 
When 
recordings, the 
pictures should lead to a better understand 
ing and a 


write some of our best loved music. 


used with the appropriate 


deeper appreciation of music 


Recommended for use in the elementary 


grades. Leonard J. Simutis 


Miscellany 


General Electri ttalog of Motion Pic- 


Department, 


Schenectady, 


tures Educational Relations 
Electric 
York 

This pamphlet, 
motion 


General Company, 
New 
listing 16 


pictures for 


educational 


and 


mm 
sche ols colleges, 
includes a list of 18 films dealing with such 


varied topics as atomic energy, 


With 


paragraph, a resume of the film is 


aviation, 
electricity, and the x-ray each de- 
scriptive 
furnished together with such information as 
the running time and whether the film is in 
black and white. All 


available without I 


color or films are 


to the 
Library, 


charge by writing 


appropriate General Electric 


a list of 


Film 
which is included. 

W. J. Purcell 
Stewart-Brieglab Atom Model Kits; 


and 302-81 (Supplementary Kit). 


302-80 
Arthur S. 
LaPine and Company, 6001 S. Knox Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. $90.60 and $48.50 

These models, imported 


trom Germany, 


are intended to be put together to show the 


geometric structure of organic chemical com 
pounds. They differ from the similar Fi.her 
Scientific models in two respects : 
somewhat larger, 
students to 


these are 
thus easier for the 
nk ulels 


and 
have fixed 
connectors, greatly limiting the number of 


inorganic that 


see ; these 


chemical molecular models 


may be constructed. 


The modes themselves are spheres of var- 
ious sizes, generally over one inch in diam- 
eter, with portions of the spheres removed 
flattened 
similar spheres are attached. 


to make surfaces to which other 
These models 
are claimed to be scaled on the basis of the 
relative size of the modelled atoms, and show 
the correct bond angles involved. 


Recommended for high school chemistry 
classes which deal with organic chemistry 
and wish to give an accurate picturization 
of the organic molecules. A set containing 
much larger spheres, or selling at an ap- 
preciably lower price would be desirable. 


Louis L. Ullman 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Effective Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
By William M. Alexander and Paul M. 
Halvorson. Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madi- 
son » New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 
564. 


Designed as a textbook in methods and for 
purposes of reference, this book incisively, 
authoritatively, and above all interestingly 
analyzes the purposeful and dynamic learning 
act of present day adolescents. This bewilder- 
ing segment of our population requires di- 
rection based on individualized understanding 
beyond facile generalities ; the authors attempt 
by specific precept and example to lead to 
this insight. Much of this has been said 
before but seldom with such persuasiveness. 
The emerging adult as an individual and as 
a group member is the dominating theme 
here, although all the factors which influence 
his school life are treated in relation to it. 
The teacher’s role in this complex activity 
is explored with illuminating skill as such 
phases as classroom organization, techniques 
for group and individual guidance, and in- 
structional planning undergo scrutiny. No 
ivory tower treatise, this book will be of gen- 
uine assistance to any conscientious teacher. 

Benedict Amar 


$5.75. 


Educational Leadership and the Elementary 
School Principal. By Charles R. Spain, 
Harold D. Drummond, and John I. Goodlad. 
Rinehart and Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 371. $4.50. 

With the trend toward continuous evalua- 
tion, the authors of this book have provided 
elementary school principals with the oppor- 
tunity to be objective and to appraise personal 
attitudes and practices in the important 
phases of leadership inherent in the position. 
One distinct contribution is the compilation 
within a single volume of the principles and 
ideal criteria based on conclusions from 
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studies of leadership in the fields of educa- 
tion, business management, and sociology. 
The book is a valuable in-service guide as 
it presents clearly different points of view 
and describes varying methods of function- 
ing, analyzing them with reference to the 
criteria. Concise summaries, stimulating 
problems for discussion, bibliographies for 
each chapter and technical features such as 
meaningful use of subtopics and subheads 
and numbered lists add to its usefulness. The 
challenge presented to the elementary school 
principal should go far, if accepted by those 
who have the title, to improve the elementary 
educational program. 
Kathryn Steinmetz 


Improving the Social Studies Curriculum. 
Twenty-sixth yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. Edited by Ruth 
Ellsworth and Ole Sand. The National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1955. Pp. 
268. $3.50 paperbound; $4.00 clothbound 

This concerned with the 
problem of periodic revision of the social 
studies curriculum in elementary and high 
schools, but more significantly with the need 
for greater teacher responsibility and partici- 


volume is not 


pation in the task of keeping the curriculum 
in step with changing times and new pupil- 
needs. Almost one-half of the 
devoted to examples of how 


volume is 
teachers and 
schools are improving the curricula in the 
social studies. A. bibliography lists the most 
significant contributions to this area in the 
past ten years. 

riculum revision. 


A basic guidebook for cur- 
Charles R. Monroe 


Helping the Non-Reading 
Secondary School. By 
Bureau of Publications, 


Rupil in the 
Harrison Bullock. 
Teachers College, 
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Columbia University, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 27, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 180. $3.75. 
Noteworthy in this little book about chil- 
dren in the high school who read poorly is 
its concern with their feelings and motiva- 
tions. The importance of the emotional com- 
ponent in learning is revealed in recordings 
of interviews with poor readers and reflected 
in the author’s commentaries. Useful chapters 
deal with materials and methods that have 
been employed advantageously by teachers 
in varied situations. David Kopel 


Slow to Talk. A Guide for Teachers and 
Parents of Children with Delayed Language 
Development. By Jane Beasley. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 109. $2.75. 


An interesting presentation of the problem 
of children with delayed language, stressing 
the relationship of the child’s personality 
development to the emergence and growth 
of language. The author explains the im- 
portance of creating a language environment 
and of giving the child an opportunity to 
use language to express his feelings before 
he attempts to use language to control others. 
The therapeutic methods outlined are par- 
ticularly applicable to a group situation, but 
the book also contains some useful advice to 
parents. Hedda Aufricht 


Guidance in the Modern School. By 
Henry B. McDaniel and G. A. Shaftel. The 
Dryden Press, Inc., 31 W. 54th St., New 
York 19, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 526. $5.75. 


This comprehensive and pragmatic pres- 
entation of a functional program of inter- 
related guidance services for elementary and 
high school is described in relation to recent 
research in the behavioral sciences. Eclectic 
in approach, the book evaluates a three-fold 
classification of functions with their modern 
tools and techniques. The broad overview 
of the field, chapter summaries, suggested 
projects and readings, an excellent bibliog- 
raphy, and appendixes make this a useful 
text for student, administrator, and counselor. 

Alice S. Gordon 


Teaching in the Elementary School. By 
Herbert J. Klausmeier et al. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 614. $4.75. 


This comprehensive volume may serve as 
a text for prospective teachers or as a ref- 


erence work for teachers in service. Cur- 
riculum and instruction are considered in 
the setting of three phases of the total school 
situation from kindergarten through sixth 
grade: the philosophical objectives which 
underlie sequential curriculum construction; 
the organization of learning activities, com- 
mensurate with maturation, to develop un- 
derstandings and skills in all subject matter 
areas; and techniques of guidance, counsel- 
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ing, and appraisal. The excellent bibliog- 
raphy, the profuse illustrations, the clear 
elucidation of teaching techniques, and the 
listings of available instructional materials 
contribute to the value of this practical 
source book. Wesley F. Amar 


Theory and Practice of the Social Studies. 
By Earl S. Johnson. The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 476. $5.75. 


This is no traditional textbook. Primarily 
it is an autobiographical outpouring of a 
master teacher’s philosophical reflections on 
the art of teaching in general and on the 
interpretation of the social sciences in the 
classroom. A good social studies teacher is de- 
fined as one who is trained in the humanities 
and social sciences, is sensitive to personal 
and emotional needs of students, and who 
uses a problem-solving methodology which 
will enable young people to cope with 
many controversial issues. A surprisingly 
large number of practical classroom tech- 
niques are mentioned and discussed; espe- 
cially valuable are two chapters on the use 
of discussion techniques and testing and 
evaluating procedures. The style is lively, 
anecdotal, liberally interspersed with apt 
quotations from ancient and modern writers 
and philosophers, and so concise that many 
paragraphs contain thoughts that could well 
be expanded into chapters. It is interesting 
to note, however, that of over 400 names 
mentioned from Socrates and Jesus to Dewey 
and Riesman no reference is made to either 
Karl Marx or Sigmund Freud, two of the 
greatest influences on modern social science. 
It would be impossible to measure the im- 
provement in the teaching of the social 
studies if only a majority of the teachers 
would attempt to apply the author’s theory 
and practice. Charles R. Monroe 


Crestwood Heights. A Study of the Cul- 
ture of Suburban Life. By John R. Seeley, 
R. Alexander Sim, and Elizabeth W. Woos- 
ley. Basic Books, Inc., 59 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 505. $6.50. 


The authors observed and interviewed the 
residents of a Canadian surburban commu- 
nity about every aspect of daily living, from 
P. T. A. participation and wage-earning to 
dating and child rearing. Just as the phe- 
nomenal growth of cities in the past fifty 
years created new problems in the organiza- 
tion of urban life, so now the suburbs are 
in the midst of meeting a host of difficulties 
deriving from their rapid growth. This 
study is therefore welcome and should be of 
interest to the educator concerned with the 
relations between school and suburb. 


Frederic C. Berezin 
Allied Activities in the Secondary School. 


By Louis R. Kilzer, Harold H. Stephenson, 
and H. Orville Nordberg. Harper and 
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Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 357. $4.50. 

This book provides a ready reference 
manual of great value to administrators and 
sponsors of all activities in the cloudy pre- 
cincts of the nonclass and usually noncredit 
areas of the secondary school. Besides the 
philosophy governing extracurricular activi- 
ties and the justification of the expense in- 
volved, specific suggestions for organizing 
and maintaining efficient homerooms, clubs, 
assemblies, student government groups, ath- 
letics, shows of various kinds, publications, 
and outdoor activities are presented. The 
reader may feel that the book is a product 
of painstaking earnestness rather than of 
real scholarship and that often the refer- 
ences, sometimes unaccountably ancient, are 
selected to buttress opinion rather than to 
establish objectivity. However, as a roadmap 
pointing out the perils, the detours, and the 
satisfying rewards attending these respect- 
able inroads of the curriculum, this book 
makes a satisfactory orientation. 

3enedict Amar 


Dictionary of American Maxims. Com- 
piled by David Kin. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1955. Pp. 597. $7.50. 


This unique anthology contains significant 
utterances of great Americans from the 
seventeenth century to the present. Although 
there is some dross, most of the maxims are 
on the highest level and the book merits a 
place in every library. 

Louise M. Jacobs 


Adult Reading. The Fifty-fifth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II. Edited by Nelson B, 
Henry. The University of Chicago Press, 
5750 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill, 1956. 
Pp. 279. Cloth, $4.00; paper, $3.25. 


The ten chapters by various hands analyze 
the different facets of adult ‘reading habits. 
Those on what, why, and how well the adult 
reads have direct implications for upper 
grade and high school teachers. 

Irwin J. Suloway 

Toward a Reconstructed Philosophy of 
Education. By Theodore Brameld. The Dry- 
den Press, 31 W. 54th St., New York 19, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 417. $4.50. 


Readers familiar with the author’s earlier 
work, Philosophies of Education in Cultural 
Perspective, will welcome this penetrating 
companion volume. The present book pro- 
poses a reconstructed philosophy of education 
to meet the needs of an America passing 
through a critical period of transformation. 
Reconstructionism, the author’s new derived 
philosophy, is admittedly a kind of eclecti- 
cism. It has borrowed liberally from the 
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philosophies of essentialism, perennialism, 
and progressivism. The emerging philosophy, 
however, claims progressivism as its closest 
relative and source of inspiration. 


This stimulating and insightful study is 
divided into two main parts: The philosophic 
bases of reconstructionism and the recon- 
structionist theory of education, including 
ideas about learning, curriculum, and educa- 
tional control. Prospective teachers will find 
the latter section especially informative. 

John M. Beck 


Change and Process in 
Malcolm S. MacLean and 
The Dryden Press, 31 W. 54th St., New 
York 19, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 520. $5.50. 


A dynamic school for a dynamic demo- 
cratic society is the principal message of 
this book, a survey of American education 
intended primarily for students planning to 
teach in American schools. After recapitulat- 
ing the historical development of American 
education and dealing with the contemporary 
institutional impacts upon schools, the au- 
thors depict the changing process in education 
as a valiant effort of the teaching profession 
to adapt the schools to the ever increasing 
demands of society. In general they agree 
that the school should accept greater re- 
sponsibilities for the solution of problems in 
community life. 


Education. By 
Edwin A. Lee. 


A particular virtue of this book is the 
fact that it gives a systematic and thorough 
résumé of the problems, processes, and prac- 
tices of public education in the United States 
without the clutter of detailed facts or repe- 
titions due to backtracking. The style of 
exposition itself cannot help but provoke 
searching classroom discussions. 


John M. Beck 


Concise Dictionary of the American Lan- 
guage. By Arthur Waldhorn. Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 186. $4.50. 


A hurried trade job of value only to those 
who cannot afford Mathews’ Dictionary of 


Americanisms. Horace Williston 

Dictionary of Spanish Literature. By 
Maxim Newmark. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 352. $7.50. 


A convenient one-volume reference work for 
American students of Spanish and Spanish- 
American literature. Although rich in cross 
references and informative, it is noticeably 
uneven in the treatment of various items. 
Helpful as far as it goes, but disappointing 
in its omission of too many twentieth century 
writers and outstanding American hispanists. 
Good format. Suitable for school and de- 
partmental libraries. Agatha Cavallo 





For the Kindergarten 


The True Book of Tropical Fishes. By 
Ray Broekel. Illustrated by Rocco Dante 
Navigato. The True Book of Knights. By 
John Lewellen. Illustrated by Frances Eckart. 
The True Book of Animals of the Sea and 
Shore. By Illa Podendorf. Lllustrated by 
Chauncey Maltman. The True Book of 
Airports and Airplanes. By John Lewellen. 
Illustrated by Richard Gates. Childrens 
Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, 
Illinois, 1956. Pp. 47 each. $2.00° each. 

These four books, whose titles clearly in- 
dicate their contents, are good reference ma- 
terial for advanced primary children or for 
slow readers in the middle grades. Colorful, 
attractive illustrations. 


Mabe 1 G, 


Hemington 


Little Dog Lost, Little Dog Found. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Esphyr Slobodkina. 
Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.50. 

Jet was Johnny’s dog. He watched over 
Johnny’s things, never chased cats, and 
found Johnny’s lost ball, but he was very 
careless about his dog tag. What happened 
when Jet was captured by the dog catcher, 
and how he was returned to Johnny is told 
in a simple, appealing style. Some of the 
illustrations are oversimplified and may be 
confusing to younger children, but the story 
itself will find a devoted audience among 
kindergarten and first grade listeners. 

Barbara Mueller 


Really Spring. By Gene Zion. Illustrated 
by Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.50. 

How to brighten the city when spring is 
tardy? “Paint spring,” says a small boy, 
and smiling people cover every building, 
bridge, and fence with tulips and daisies, 
buttercups, bluebirds, and running brooks. 
Rain washes away the paint but brings grass 
and flowers so that, finally, it is really spring. 
Pictures and text are perfectly integrated in 
this imaginative book. The cheerful water- 
colors capture the special quality of spring 
in the gray canyons of the city 

Jacqueline Krump 

Deer in the Snow. By Miriam 
Illustrated by Leonard Kessler. 
Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., 
16, N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.50. 

Like many other contemporary books for 
young children, this seems to have been 
written against a check list of values: happy 
parent-child and brother-sister relationships, 
family cooperation in a common effort, kind- 
ness to animals (coupled with wise detach- 
ment), nature lore. And like many other 
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and Primary Grades 


value-crammed books, this is wholesome, in- 
formative, and dull. Descriptive passages 
occasionally spring into life, but the conver- 
sations have the flatness of second reader 
prose, and a few sections are downright 
clumsy. Illustrations are superior to the 
text; the crayola drawings are appealing, 
especially in texture. 


Jacqueline Krump 


Blue Palomino. By Elizabeth Bleecker 
Meigs. Illustrated by Charles Geer. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 120. $2.50. 


A horse story with a difference. Courage 
and hope, true friendships, and wholesome 
human relationships are woven into a tender 
tale of an old man, his young grandniece, 
their wonder horse, and the long struggle to 
change him from “crowbait” to a champion 
steeplechase winner. For grades four to 
seven, Margaret S. Sandine 


Zigger, the Pet Chameleon. By Genevieve 
Gullahorn. Illustrated by George F. Mason. 
Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 61. $2.50. 

This true adventure presents many facts 
about the life and habits of Zigger, a chame- 
leon purchased at a circus. With the help 
of their parents, Jan and Eddie learn many 
things about the proper care and feeding of 
chameleons. Simple colored illustrations in- 
crease the interest of this book apparently 
intended to be read to primary grade chil- 
dren since the vocabulary is frequently be- 
yond their ability to read. 

Emilie U. Lepthien 

Three Boys and a Train. By Nan Hayden 
Agle and Ellen Wilson. Illustrated by 
Marian Honigman. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 116. $2.25. 

When three little boys and their dog go 
to sleep in the hay of a box car, they are 
transported into a world of railroading. A 
wealth of information about trains, with 
authentic vocabulary, is presented in a hu- 
morous and childlike way. Concise, durably 
bound, and illustrated with black and white 
sketches. Ruth H. Dennis 


Hide and Seek. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Illustrated by Genevieve Vaughn-Jackson. 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14, N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.00. 

A little picture book about places to hide 
which should develop the imagination and 
introduce a few facts about places and things 
within the comprehension or experience of 
the very young child. Attractive format and 
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appealing illustrations. 


For pre-school and 
kindergarten. 


Margaret S. Sandine 


Columbus. Written and illustrated by 
Ingri and Edgar Parin D’Aulaire. Double- 
day and Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 56. $3.00. 


The life of the great explorer is brought 
within the understanding of children through 
simple narrative and beautiful, authentic 
illustrations. Primary teachers will now find 
it less difficult to explain the significance of 
Columbus Day with this superb book at 
hand. Highly recommended. 


Li yuise M. Jace »bs 


The High Flying Hat. By Nanda Ward. 
Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Ariel Books, 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1956. 


Unp. $2.50. 


This amusing tale of a Midwestern farm 
boy and his amazing hat is filled with ad- 
venture that will excite every young child. 
The spirited drawings by the author’s father 
are a_ perfect counterpart to the story. 
Recommended for the primary grades. 

Louise M. Jacobs 


The Secret 
Rawling. 
Charles 
New 


Mariorie Kinnan 
Leonard Weisgard. 
Fifth Ave., 
17, N. Y¥., 1955. Pp..55 $250. 


River. By 
Illustrated by 
Scribner’s 


York 


»ons, 597 


It is a joy to turn the pages of this beau- 
tiful book whose charming illustrations have 
captured the rare quality of the enchantment 
of its rhythmic prose. Here young readers 
will meet Calpurnia, a little girl blessed with 
the gift of imagination, who delights in 
making singing poems about simple things 
and lovely thoughts. Those children who, 
happily, can follow Calpurnia through the 
great forest in her search for the Secret 
River will discover why she does not “feel 
poor” even though her troubled father as- 
sures her that they are very poor folks. For 
six- and seven-year-olds. 

Mary E. Courtenay 

A Cow in the House. By Mabel Watts. 
Illustrated by Katherine Evans. Follett Pub- 
lishing Co., 1000 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Ill, 1956. Pp. 32. $2.00. 

Because the farmer’s wife complains that 
the house is too small, Grandpa Wiseman 
advises the farmer to take into the house 
his hen, his goat, his pig, and finally his cow. 
After the livestock is removed, the wife finds 
she has room enough even for rolling out 
her extra-long noodles. Despite its strong 
resemblance in structure and theme to the 
accumulative folk tales, the book is outstand- 
ing neither for its text nor its pictures. Small 
children, however, may be amused at the 
absurdity of the animals in the house. 


Jacqueline Krump 


For the Middle Grades 


Deserts. By Delia Goetz. Illustrated by 
Louis Darling. William Morrow and Co., 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 64. $2.00 

A fine summary of physical and cultural 
conditions existing in the world’s large ex- 
panses of desert terrain. The volume de- 
scribes the natural vegetation, bird and 
animal life, and the people who inhabit the 
dry areas. The concluding section is es- 
pecially well written as it shows that man, 
in spite of the natural physical handicaps 
of deserts, has made good use of them as 
minerals, animal products, and 
farm produce. Although it is difficult to 
summarize all desert areas, the author has 
established a number of good written and 
pictorial generalizations which are appli- 
cable to most arid regions. Recommended 
for social studies classes in grades two 
through four. Vernon W. Brockmann 


sources of 


Nature Games and Activities. By Sylvia 
Cassell. Illustrated by Peter Burchard. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 91. $2.50. 


Children will find here complete instruc- 
tions for easy but interesting projects and 
games for leisure time and school. There 


are nearly a hundred to choose from and 
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they include all phases of nature. This 
would be a handy book for the middle-grade 
room library. Emilia F. Polerecky 


Enjoying Pets. By Jack Bentley Aistrop. 
The Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 240. $3.00. 

Hoping to encourage children to have 
pets of their own, the author relates his 
experiences with a wide variety of animals, 
birds, and fishes. Matters of habits, food, 
diseases, and general care are discussed in 
a friendly, advisory manner. Drawings of 
cages and directions for making them are 
included. Suitable for the middle and upper 
grades and for the school library. 

Dorothy V. Phipps 


Here Come the Lions. By Alice E. 
Goudey. Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 94. $2.25. 

Golden Boy, a lovable little lion cub, has 
the leading role in this factual account of 
wild animal life in Africa. Children of the 
intermediate grades will be introduced to 
the problems of the big cat family. The 
material is authentic and the illustrations 
in sepia and black are beautiful and satisfy- 
ing to animal lovers of any age. Librarians 
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and teachers will appreciate this reference 
book in story form. Ruth H. Dennis 


Firefly. By Paul McCutcheon Sears. II- 
lustrated by Glen Rounds. Holiday House, 
8 W. 13th St. New York 11, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 38. $2.00. 

This is another in the Life-Cycle Series. 
It is fascinatingly written with vivid de- 
scriptions and detailed explanations. Color 
and content of drawings add charm and in- 
formation. The vocabulary can be mastered 
by middle grade pupils but there may be 
some objection to the presentation of the 
mating activities. 

Emilia F. Polerecky 

Hawks. Written and illustrated by Charles 
L. Ripper. William Morrow and Co., 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 64. $2.00. 

Interesting information about members of 
the hawk family, falcons, ospreys, harriers, 
caracaras, vultures and others is presented 
for anyone interested in birds. Excellent 
illustrations. John F. Etten 


The First Book of Caves 
Hamilton. Illustrated by 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 63. $1.95. 

The five principal types of caves and how 
they were formed, interesting cave forma- 
tions, explorations, and animal and plant 
residents are explained in this informative 
book. The history of certain caves is traced 
and the role of the spelunker is presented. 
Attractive two-color illustrations. 


By Elizabeth 
Bette J. Davis. 


Emilie U. Lepthien 


Seven Stars for Catfish Bend. By Ben 
Lucien Burman. Illustrated by Alice Caddy. 
Funk and Wagnalls Co.:, 153 E. 24th St. 
New York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 135. $2.75. 

Doc Raccoon narrates this fable-like plea 
for conservation. He and his assorted kindly 
animal friends are the heroes in the fight to 
save Catfish Bend, their stamping grounds, 
from an alligator, an illegal hunter, his 
hound, and finally, in a boisterous concerted 
action, from a hunting club. Children in 
grades four to seven should enjoy this book. 
The illustrations are cleverly childish. 

Thomas J. Creswell 

Two-Bow Bill. By Gladys Everets Brown. 
Illustrated by Jay Hyde Barnum. William 
Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 48. $2.00. 

An amusing story of an animated ferry 
boat, hurt because he does not possess a bow 
and stern as do his comrades. Children will 
be especially delighted by the manner in 
which “Bill’s” attitude is changed. The clear, 
two-color illustrations help to make the 
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story good listening for six- and seven-year 
olds, but it is best used as independent 
reading in the intermediate grades. The 
vocabulary and type are well suited to this 
level. Roberta H. Kruchten 


Larry of Snowy Ridge. Written and illus- 
trated by Margaret S. Johnson. William 
Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 93. $2.25. 

This fast moving story of a great Pyre- 
nees dog, selected and trained for war work 
with the United States Army in Alaska, 
provides thrilling moments of reading for 
youngsters in the intermediate grades. 
Excellent illustrations and large, clear type. 

Rosemary Welsch 


The Yellow Canes. By Thomas L. Rob- 
ertson. Illustrated by Bill Klapp. The Steck 
Co., 9th and Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, Texas, 
1956. Pp. 170. $2.00. 

The scene is the American wilderness in the 
early eightéenth century when the Natchez 
Indians massacred the French settlers in 
Fort Rosalie. The story relates the expe- 
riences of a brave young French lad who 
suffered the fate of a captive bound in 
slavery to a cruel master, but who also 
learned the comfort of true friendship among 
his Indian captors. Young readers will come 
to understand the fear and the hate that 
filled the hearts of the red men as the white 
invaders seized their land. The exciting 
episodes are reflected in bold, beautiful 
illustrations in black and white. 


Mary E. Courtenay 


The First Book of Gardening. By Vir- 
ginia Kirkus. Illustrated by Helene Carter. 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave.) 
New York 21, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 69. $1.95. 

Basic problems encountered by beginning 
gardeners are discussed; such topics as how 
to prepare the soil and how to care for 
growing plants are well developed. A special 
feature is the large two-page map of the 
United States indicating the proper planting 
tine in different parts of the country. A 
good book for any boy or girl planning to 
make a garden. John F. Etten 


The Top O’ Christmas Morning. By Alta 
Halverson Seymour. Illustrated by Mary 
Stevens. Follett Publishing Co., 1000 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, 1955. Pp. 
128. $2.50. 

A story of two Irish families, a tinker’s 
boy, and a horse. Sheila, who is living with 
her grandfather, finds herself a part of 
Nora’s and Kevin’s family; the three chil- 
dren have fun sharing ma.y adventures in 
the ruined castle at Puck Fair. Although a 
good story about wholesome family relation- 
ships, the setting of Ireland lacks reality. 
Using familiar Irish landmarks in the set- 
ting and Irish customs in contrived situations 
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does not constitute a story about Ireland. 
All too frequently the characters use trite 
Irish expressions. Of no value as a story 
about Ireland. For grades three to five. 


Louise E. Dieterle 


The Silver Nutmeg. Written and illustrated 
by Palmer Brown. Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 138. $2.50. 

Anna Lavinia, a young girl with a vivid 
imagination, finds companionship with Toby, 
who resides in a world on the underside of 
a rippling pond. This tale of fantasy would 
be suitable for sensitive-minded children in 
the intermediate grades, although it lacks 
the warmth and spirit of other familiar 
fanciful stories. Rosemary Welsch 


The Cloud-Catcher. By Richard and Eda 
Crist. Illustrated by Richard Crist. Abelard- 
Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 143. $2.50. 

Gretta, Beany, and Sherwood catch clouds 
to fill mattresses, which they sell. The story 
has moments of humor and fun, but for the 
most part the plot is sketchy, the character 
development meager, and the reader’s inter- 
est not sustained. Too many of the events 
are explained in minute detail, stifling the 
reader’s imagination. The illustrations add 
but little to the story. For grades four and 
five. Louise E. Dieterle 


The First Lake Dwellers. By Chester G. 
Osborne. Illustrated by Richard N. Osborne. 
Follett Publishing Co., 1000 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill., 1956. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

This stimulating, well-written book holds 
the interest and achieves suspense from first 
sentence to last. It is a sugar-coated way of 
learning about some of the living conditions 
and problems of the Neolithic Age which 
anthropologists have spent years to discover. 
Dramatic black and white illustrations are 
excellent in detail and character portrayal. 
Children from fourth grade up will be en- 
thusiastic about it, as will adults interested 
in the history of civilization. 


Laura M. Light 


Zip-Zip and His Flying Saucer. By John 
M. Schealer. Illustrated by Hans Helweg. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 118. $2.50. 

Claiming friendship with a boy from Mars 
is highly improbable — except in the case of 
the Riddle children. They know the sensa- 
tion of riding gloriously through the atmos- 
phere in a flying saucer and of experiencing 
real fear in near contact with a passenger 
plane. Thrilling adventures combined with 
authentic details provide ample entertain- 
ment for intermediate grade science fiction 
readers. Rosemary A. Welsch 
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Kenny's Window. By Maurice Sendak. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.00. 


A dream that turns philosophical is de- 
scribed for beginning middle grade readers. 
It is an introspective compilation of the 
imaginative thoughts of a young child. Chil- 
dren who can read the book might very well 
be baffled or confused by its disconnected, 
jumpy, illogical, yet almost poetic style. It 
will furnish insights for adults, however, 
who have not observed the serious conversa- 
tional imagery of children at solitary play. 

Marcella G. Krueger 


Jules Verne: His Life. By Catherine O. 
Peare. Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 123. $2.25. 


Real devotees of Jules Verne and his 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 
may relish details of his life and writings. 
Children in the middle grades who have read 
exciting biographies will find this rather 
pedestrian. It is filled with marshalled facts 
about France, other authors, and the craft 
of writing, without the compensation of 
characters that really live. 

Marcella G. Krueger 


The Pilgrim Goose. By Keith Robertson. 
Illustrated by Erick Berry. The Viking 
Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 80. $2.00. 


American geese have distinguished them- 
selves by no single significant act such as 
that attributed to the sacred geese of Rome; 
but according to the author, the breed known 
as Pilgrims played an important part in the 
development of this country. In four episodes 
spanning the years from 1690 to 1955, he 
presents the history of these underestimated 
fowl. Jacqueline Krump 


Sew Easy. By Peggy Hoffman. Illus- 
trated with photographs by Lloyd E. Jones 
and sketches by Susan Perle. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 93. $2.75. 


This is a volume of well selected projects 
presented simply enough for fifth grade chil- 
dren. The procedures, given in numbered 
steps, are complete and easy to follow; the 
diagrams are excellent demonstration lessons 
clarifying the written instructions. The pho- 
tographs will move all readers to make use 
of the scraps found in every home. This 
volume provides numerous worthwhile ac- 
tivities for every young seamstress. 


Margaret Racky 
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For the Upper Grades 


Nancy 
Johnson. 
St., New 

> 


5 


Runs the Bookmobile. By 
Julian Messner, Inc. 8 W. 
York 18, N. Y., 1956. 


Enid 
40th 
Pp. 189 


An idealistic, romantic novel for the ado- 
lescent girl which serves career 
story for girls who may be interested in 
library service. The story is rather unreal- 
istic and contrived; the level of reading 
difficulty, however, is low and it may pro- 
vide fairly good recruiting literature for 
librarianship. George E. Butler 


also as a 


The Life and Times of Wyatt Earp. By 
Stuart N. Lake. Illustrated by John 
McCormack. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park 
St., Boston 7, Mass., 1956. Pp. 271. $2.50. 


The story of Wyatt Earp’s life combines 
the glamor of a rip-roarin’ western movie 
with the authentic account of pioneer days 
on the advancing American frontier. Fear- 
less and resourceful, with a great love of the 
land, a profound respect for the law, and a 
deep-rooted sense of honor and fair play, the 
gun-firing officer of the peace and the tough 
battles he fought for decency will make a 
strong appeal to upper grade readers. Boys 
especially will admire this courageous fron- 
tier marshal who never drew a gun without 
reason nor took a life except to save others. 

Mary E. Courtenay 

Nat Harkins, Privateersman. By Frederick 
A. Lane. Illustrated by Clifford H. Schule. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 218. $2.75. 


This is a story of heroes, pirates, and 
privateers. Although there is much adven- 
ture to be found here, seventh and eighth 
grade children would like the book better if 
the author had kept it a fascinating sea 
story rather than attempting to make it a 
history lesson. Robert Levin 


Story of 
Edith H. Black- 
Inc., 404 Fourth 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 173. 


Land of the Silver Spruce: A 
the Colorado Rockies. By 
burn. Abelard-Schuman, 
Ave., New 


$2.50. 


There has been very little historical fiction 
dealing with the second wave of migration 
to the West—the settlers who came after 
the original pioneers. Here is a story of a 
family who settled in Colorado after the 
Civil War. Wholesome family life is the 
heavy accent in a story with a great deal of 
adventure. For seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. Robert Levin 


Action Starboard. Written and illustrated 
y Victor Mays. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Park St., Boston 7, Mass., 1956. Pp. 280. 


The Cormorant, fitted as a privateer in the 
War of 1812, is the swift heroine of this 
story. Toby Ives, teenage son of the owner, 
is the young protagonist; Jack Swift, ras- 
cally but pleasant sailing master, is the 
deceptive Long John Silver of this tale. A 
final heroic victory over a British man-of- 
war provides the climax. Jack Swift, the 
spy and traitor, is at least partially forgiven 
for his sins; his rescue of Toby from danger 
early in the story and his generally generous 
and kindly treatment of the boy make plau- 
sible the reminder that there was once a time 
when it was possible to think of an enemy 
as a gentleman. A glossary of nautical terms 
is included. Striking illustrations. For grades 
six through ten. Thomas J. Creswell 


Captain Kidd's Cat. Written and _ illus- 
trated by Robert Lawson. Little, Brown and 
Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 1956. 
Pp. 152. $3.00. 


Lawson returns again to the formula of 
Ben and Me, I Discover Columbus, and 
Mr. Revere and I, and with the usual happy 
result. Here it is a pet cat who sets himself 
the task of correcting the popular view of a 
historical personage. The fierce Captain 
Kidd appears as a meek, bespectacled, hen- 
pecked man who only reluctantly returns to 
the sea when commissioned on a voyage to 
suppress piracy. An able captain, Kidd is 
defeated by a series of mischances and by 
treacherous associates. The author’s style 
produces a story that upper grade boys will 
welcome. Jacqueline Krump 


Woodworking Projects and Planning 
Guide. By Kay Theodore Olsen. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis., 1956. Pp. 63. $1.50. 


Twenty-three easily made projects for 
seventh and eighth grade pupils are detailed 
in this small book. The author has en- 
deavored to attract children with varied in- 
terests to the area of woodworking. A step by 
step operation sheet is shown for some of 
the projects and a popularity score sheet in- 
dicates the most liked shop projects. Suitable 
for the reference shelf. 

Fred O. Anderson 

The Story of the Ice Age. By Rose Wylér 
and Gerald Ames. Illustrated by Thomas 
W. Voter. Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 81. $2.50. 


This most interesting, factual book presents 
the historic, scientific, and social aspects of 
the Ice Age. The maps, diagrams, and pic- 
tures dramatize the word content and help to 
fix some of the main ideas. 

Emilia F. Polerecky 
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Down the Mast Road. By John M. Dun- 
can. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
New York 36, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 191. 


hired to help fell and haul a giant pine tree 
for a ship to be built in his home town. His 
adventures and problems in performing this 
difficult task spring mainly from his adoles- 
cent “in-betweenness”; he is part child and 
part man. The romance of reality provides 
the background for Obie’s inner growth and 
his eventual maturity. He learns to respect 
himself and comes to be respected by others. 
An excellent book for ages twelve to sixteen. 
Thomas J. Creswell 


The Stranger. By Stella Weaver. Illus- 
trated by Genevieve Vaughan-Jackson. Pan- 
theon Books, Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 252. $2.75. 

Edmund and Emily spend a holiday in 
Ireland and the boy is convinced that he 
must claim his birthright. Hope for a hidden 
treasure leads the children to an almost 
perilous adventure in a secret cave." The 
mysterious figure, with his words of wisdom, 
who appears and disappears so extraordi- 
narily needs no explanation to a child of 
Erin; others may be more skeptical. Colorful 
descriptions of the Irish countryside add to 
this refreshing tale. Suitable for grades six 
through eight. Kathleen O’Shea 


Cowboy of the Ramapos. By Marjorie 
Sherman Greene. Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 247. $2.50. 

A phase of the Revolutionary War is the 
background. Geoffrey Blackburn, a young 
scout for George Washington, tracks down 
the gang that has been preventing food from 
reaching Washington’s army. Readability is 
grade six; interest range is for boys up to 
grade ten. An end paper.map is the only 


art work. Suitable for use in Revolutionary 
War units. Morris Finder 


Welcome Christmas: A Garland of Poems. 
By Anne Thaxter Eaton. Illustrated by 
Valenti Angelo. The Viking Press, 18 E. 
48th St., New York 17, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 


128. $2.50. 


An outstanding selection of poems reflect- 
ing the true spirit of Christmas. Some of 
these lovely verses are very old; others are 
new. The delicate line drawings add a touch 
of beauty to each page. This is really a book 
for everyone. Louise M. Jacobs 


The Boy on the Road. By Marguerite 
Vance. Illustrated by Nedda Walker. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 10, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 53. $2.25. 


A lovely Christmas story of a young lad 
whose unshaken faith was at last rewarded. 
The author’s usual excellent character por- 
trayal and beauty of style is evident in this 
sensitive, spiritual narrative. Useable with 
all ages from fifth grade upward. 

Louise M. 


Jacobs 

Man and His Tools. By William A. Burns. 
Illustrated by Paula Hutchinson. Whittlesey 
House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 158. $2.75. 

A fascinating presentation of how man 
through the ages has prospered or fasted as 
he has striven to devise more effective means 
of doing work. The factual, nontechnical 
information is excellent for supplementary 
reading in science, the social studies, home 
mechanics, or almost any area of the elemen- 
tary school. Some high school students and 
adults may likewise enjoy it. This one-of-a- 
kind book cannot be too highly recommended 
for the libraries of all the schools. 


Paul E. 


’ 


Harrison 


For the High School 


Wonder World of 
P. Grant. 


Whittlesey 


Vicrobes. By Madeleine 
Illustrated by Clifford N. Geary. 
House, 330 W. 42nd 5 New 
York 36, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 160. $2 
Much needed information on microbes, 
their discovery and development, and how 
they can be helpful as well as harmful is 
presented. The various methods of combat- 
ing harmful microbes, including the use of 
penicillin and the Salk vaccine, are also 
discussed. A few simple experiments that 
children can do are included. An excellent 
book for children of all ages. 
Oscar V. Mongerson 


st 
7 


’ 
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Youth Faces American Citizenship. By 
Leo J. Alilunas and J. Woodrow Sayre. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., 


Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1956. Pp. 592. $4.00. 


September-October, 1956 


A nonfiction book on government and 
social problems that pinpoints essential in- 
formation for the fourth year civics program 
in the high school. Human relations, crime, 
discussions of the economic systems of vari- 
ous countries as well as our own, political 
parties, recreation, and social classes are but 
a few of the topics included. An excellent 
bibliography of Supplementary reading, audio- 
visual aids, pamphlets, guide questions, proj- 
ects, and words to know make each chapter 
complete. Geraldine O’Malley 


People. By Irvin Block. Franklin Watts, 


Inc., 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 184. $2.95. 


To give the high school student a better 
understanding of society and the differences 
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which distinguish one social order from an- 
other is the aim of this book. A number 
of primitive communities are described and 
various phases of their way of life are 
compared with his own. The material is 
based on Benedict, Mead, Malinowski, and 
others Frederic C. Berezin 


Mankind Against the Killers. By James 
Hemming. Longmans, Green and Co., 55 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 
231. $3.50. 


This book, written so everyone can under- 
stand, reveals how the World Health Organ- 
ization, a unit of the United Nations, is 
attempting to master pestilential diseases all 
over the world. The reader is taken behind 
the scenes and shown how the teams are 
organized, equipment checked and assembled, 
and the team transported to the infected 
areas. The fact that good food, good health, 
and improved productivity are partners 
in the creation of human well-being is 
emphasized. Oscar V. Mongerson 


Living for Young Moderns. By Irene E. 
McDermott and Florence Williams Nicholas. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1956. Pp. 396. 

This book aims to aid the student to think 
creatively and analytically by presenting as- 
sorted situations and problems. Various 
chapters encourage finer family and social 
relationships, prepare the student for dating, 
marriage, and child care; those on budgeting 
and savings will aid in developing self- 
reliance. Even the civic obligation of the 
young citizen is not neglected. A list of films 
and filmstrips to accompany each chapter 
concludes the book. Simple, clear, and well- 
illustrated. An excellent text or supplemen- 
tary reader. 3etty Lou McBride 


I Traveled a Lonely Land. 
liam. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, 
Pp. 400. $5.00. 


An interesting account of a reporter’s im- 
pressions of lands and peoples gained from 
an extensive tour of Australia which in- 
cluded the humid eastern coastal zone, the 
Great Barrier Reef, the Mediterranean south 
and southwest, Tasmania, the arid interior, 
and the tropical northern fringe. Of particu- 
lar interest are the vivid descriptions of 
Australia’s leading cities, a brief history of 
the settlement of the country, and the short 
visit with Australia’s first peoples, the ab- 
origines. The volume is easy to read and 
adequately illustrated. Recommended for 
junior and senior high school students and 
light reading for adults. 

Vernon W. 


3y Nina Pul- 
Inc., 730 N. 
Ind., 1955. 


Brockmann 


Stephanie. By Gladys Malvern. 
Smith Co., 225 S. 
Pa., 1956. Pp. 221. 


Macrae 
15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
$2.75. 
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A very light romance with Napoleon’s 
court as background. Sixteen-year-old 
Stephanie, a poor relation, is befriended by 
Josephine, wife of Napoleon. Spoiled by the 
frivolous, luxurious life at court, she rebels 
when Napoleon arranges her marriage to 
suit his political plans. At first she alienates 
her German husband and his people, but 
maturing slowly, she begins to recognize the 
importance of love and kindness. Shallow 
and artificial in emotional values, the writing 
abounds in platitudes. Historical background 
may make it adequate for freshman reading. 


Eve K. Clarke 


Danger in the Mist. By William MacKellar. 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 159. $2.50. 


Richard Davis, an American boy, accom- 
panies his father on a business trip to Scot- 
land. Making friends easily, he soon becomes 
involved in a mysterious plot concerning 
treasures, supposedly hidden long ago by 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. Well-written, the 
crisp dialogue and dramatic chapter endings 
contribute to sustained interest and mounting 
suspense. Scotch dialect is slight and will 
not make reading difficult. Good adventure 
story for younger high school boys. 

Eve K. Clarke 


Inside the Atom. By Isaac Asimov. Illus- 
trated by John Bradford. Abelard-Schuman, 
Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 176. $2.75. 


Here the reader learns not only scientific 
facts and principles about the complex atom 
but he does so in an easy, interesting, and 
excited manner. Atomic facts are compared 
to familiar or commonplace facts; isotopes, 
as an illustration, are called atomic twins 
but not identical twins. Although the author 
is known for his many science fiction books, 
this one is strictly nonfiction. He has how- 
ever embodied his skilful technique of writ- 
ing science fiction in this excellent book of 
nonfiction. Several copies should be in every 
high school library. 

Oscar V. Mongerson 


Our Reading Heritage Series. Exploring 
Life. Ourselves and Others. This Is Amer- 
ica. England and the World. By Harold H. 
Wagenheim e¢ al. Illustrated by Leonard 
Everett Fisher et al. Henry Holt and Co., 
383 Madison Ave.,, New York 17, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 642, 688, 754, and 754 respectively. 
$3.88, $3.96, $4.16, and $4.40 respectively. 

This is an attractive four-volume anthol- 


ogy series designed to develop in the high 
school student an understanding and appre- 


‘ciation of enduring values in the literary 


heritage of man. Organized in life-interest 
units, the selections cover a wide variety of 
subjects, introducing the reader to skilful 
writers of the present as well as the great 
literary artists of the past. Ideas are empha- 
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sized in the study suggestions, the latter so 
carefully posed that by the twelfth year the 
student, it may be assumed, will have been 
led to think evaluatively with a degree of 
effectiveness. Teachers will be happy to 
discover that besides an alphabetical index 
of authors and titles there is a table of con- 
tents according to types; students, on the 
other hand, will be delighted to find all the 
vocabulary-study words listed and defined in 
a helpful glossary. The books are for grades 
nine through twelve respectively. 
Eona De Vere 

Adventures for Americans. By Wilbur 
Schramm et al. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 718. $4.16. 

This volume is the story of America from 
the opening of the seventeenth century to the 
current period as revealed by great literary 
masters, past and present, in stories, poems, 
biographies, essays, and dramas. Special em- 
phasis is placed on vocabulary and develop- 
mental reading skills, with separate exercises 
provided at the end of many selections for 
the guidance of both students and teacher. 
Profusely illustrated, attractively designed, 
and helpfully organized, the book should 
prove useful to the second year high school 
class studying American literature or Ameri- 
can history. In fact, the authors have pos- 
sibly suggested here a starting point for a 
practical correlation of the social studies 
and literature, even though the subjects be 
taught in separate classes. 

Eona De Vere 


Dogsled Danger. By West Lathrop. Illus- 
trated by Richard M. Powers. Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 247. $2.95. 

An adventure tale of a boy and his dog 
during an Alaskan winter. Boys in the 
thirteen-to-sixteen age group will find this 


book ably written, strongly plotted, and 
thoroughly entertaining. Integrated with the 
plot are hints on how to survive in the 
Arctic wilderness. Morris Finder 


Make Your Own: Teen-Age Clothes, 
Accessories, and Gifts. By Kay Hardy. Funk 
and Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 215. $3.50. 

This is a good reference book for the 
senior high school and college teacher. There 
are many suggestions for accessories which 
the students can make. However, some direc- 
tions may need interpretation for beginning 
students. Madelyn G. Gorman 


Knock at the Door, Emmy. By Florence 
Crannell Means. Illustrated by Paul Lantz. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass., 1956. Pp. 240. $2.75. 

Emmy Lane, daughter of an itinerant 
peddler-laborer, seems destined to spend her 
life as an uneducated migrant worker. How- 
ever, through the aid of kindly teachers and 
librarians who uniformly perceive her ability, 
she is, when the book closes, on the way to a 
college education and eventually to a happy 
marriage. The author achieves the difficult 
feat of presenting with understanding the 
characters who are content with the sub- 
standard existence of migrant laborers even 
though her sympathies are clearly with Emmy 
and those who encourage her desire for an 
education and a settled life. Yet the tone of 
the book is somehow unsatisfactory. One has 
the feeling that the author has constructed 
incidents with a view to counseling teen- 
agers about the evils of reckless driving, 
marijuana, disrespect toward adults, and the 
virtues of cleanliness, ambition, hard work, 
and control of temper. And however com- 
mendable the intention to praise selfless edu- 
cators, there is perhaps a little too much 
sweetness and light. 

Jacqueline Krump 


Inexpensive Pamphlet Material 


What Are Business and Industry Looking 
for in College Graduates? A Report of the 
Detroit Employer Opinion Survey and Sum- 
mary of the Report of the Detroit Employer 
Opinion Survey. Prepared by Harold A. 
Basilius, Walter A. Crow, and Orville F. 
Linck. Wayne University, Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit 1, Mich., 1956. Pp. 51 and 15 


respectively. 


Adventuring With Books: A Reading List 
for the Elementary Grades. By the Elemen- 
tary Reading List Committee, Mabel F. 
Altstetter, Chairman. The National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 S. Sixth St., 
Champaign, IIl., 1956. Pp. 146. 75 cents. 


Recommended Children’s Books of 1955. 
Compiled by E. Louise Davis. Library Jour- 


September-October, 1956 


nal, 62 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 103. $1.00. 


Words Are Important: Junior Book of 
Vocabulary Improvement. By H. C. Hard- 
wick. C. S. Hammond and Co., 517 Valley 
St., Maplewood, N. J., 1955. Pp. 63. 36 cents. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 28 each. 25 cents each. 

Better Human Relations: The Chal- 
lenge of Social Work. No. 97A. By Lucy 

Freeman in cooperation with the Council 


on Social Work Education. Illustrated 
by Bunji Tagawa. 


Coming of Age: Problems of Teen- 
Agers. No. 234. By Paul H. Landis. 
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Is Disarmament Possible? No. 235. By 
Jerome H. Spingarn in cooperation with 
Order. 

Too Young to Marry? No. 236. By 
Illustrated by Lois 


the Institute for Internal 


Lester A. Kirkendall. 


Fisher. 


Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, IIL. 

Practical Ideas in 
Combating the Dropout Problem. By 
Charles M. Allen. Illustrated by Swan 
Studios. How to Work With Parents. 
By Maria Piers. Illustrated by Bob 
Boehmer. 1955 and 1956 respectively. 
Pp. 57 and 42 respectively. $1.00 each. 


Under- 
Lester A. 


Education Series. 


Life Adjustment Booklets. 
standing the Other Sex. By 
Kirkendall and Ruth Farnham Osborne. 
Illustrated by Bob Boehmer. Guide to 
Good Leadership. By Kenneth A. Wells. 
Illustrated by Joanne Bartlett. 1955 and 
1956 respectively. Pp. 48 each. 50 cents 
each. 


Junior Life Adjustment Booklet. Make 
Your Study Hours Count. By C. A. 
Gerken and Alice Kemp. Illustrated by 
Lois Axeman. 1956. Pp. 40. 50 cents. 


Better Living Booklet. Helping Chil- 
Discover Books. By Doris Gates. 
Illustrated by Lois Axeman. 1956. Pp. 48. 
50 cents. 


dren 


Aviation Publications for Boys and Girls. 
National Aviation Education Council, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Aircraft Number 116: The Story of 

the Aircraft Plant. 1954. Pp. 32. 50 cents. 

Aviation Activities. 
cents. 

Jets. Third 
50 cents. 

A Day in the Life of a Jet 
1954. Pp. 32. 50 cents. 

Helicopters. 1954 

Look to the Sky. Fourth Printing. 
Pp. 32. 30 cents. 


1954. Pp. 40. 30 


Printing. 


1954. Pp. 31. 
Test Pilot. 


Pp. 32. 50 cents. 


1954. 
Farmer’s Wings. By Lena C. 
Dr. H. E. Mehrens. 1955. Pp. 44. 50 cents. 
Tilly the Tiger and How She Came to 
Washington. 1955. Pp. 31. 50 cents. 


Will Burnett. 


Hill and 


Operation Moon. By R 
Illustrated by Don Merrick. Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 


10, Ill., 1955. Pp. 48. 60 cents. 


Teachers Guide to the Use 
Resources in Economic Education. By Ed- 
ward G. Olsen et al. Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, 2 W. 46th St., New York 
36, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 65. $1.00. 


of Community 
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Math Problems from Industry. Educational 
Services, Department of Public Relations, 
Chrysler Corp., P. O. Box 1919, Detroit 31, 
Mich., 1955. Unp. Free. 


Economic Life Series. Published in co- 
operation with the Joint Council on Economic 
Education by the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Joint Council on Economia 
Education, 2 W. 46th St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1955. 


A Teacher’s Guide to Money, Banking 
and Credit. No. 2. Analysis by Thomas 
O. Waage. Teaching Aids by Eunice 
Johns. Pp. 99. $1.00. 


A Teacher’s Guide to Economic Security 
for Americans. No. 3. Analysis by the 
American Assembly, Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University. Teaching 
Aids by Lawrence Senesh. Pp. 123. 


Money Management Series: Your Shop- 
ping Dollar. By Leone Ann Heuer and 
Naomi Swanson. Consumer Education Dept., 
Household Finance Corp., 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, 1956. Pp. 32. 10 cents. 


Junior Life Adjustment Booklet: Learning 
About Tests. By Joseph C. Heston. Illus- 
trated by Jeanne Whildin. Science Research 
Assoc., Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, 
Ill., 1955. Pp. 40. 40 cents. 


Current Affairs and Social Studies: How 
to Relate Current Affairs to the Social Studies 
Content in Secondary Schools. The Junior 
Town Meeting League, 356 Washington St., 
Middleton, Conn., 1955. Pp. 32. 


Introduction to The Twenty Latin Ameri 
can Nations Members of the OAS. Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C., 1956. 
Unp. 10 cents. 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, N. E. A., 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C 
1956. Pp. 32 each. 75 cents each. 


” 


Outdoor Education. By Julian W. Smith. 


Teaching Dental Health to Elementary 
School Children. By Perry Sandell. 


Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill., 1956. 


A Good Breakfast for a Good Morning. 
Teacher’s Manual for Teaching About 
Breakfast. For Grades 1, 2, and 3. By 
Laura Oftedal. Pp. 15. 


Eat a Good Breakfast to Start a Good 
Day. Teacher’s Manual for Teaching 
About Breakfast. For Grades 4, 5, and 6. 
3y Laura Oftedal. Pp. 15. 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


October 6: Annual Conference, Illinois Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Rock Island, Illinois. 


October 7-11: Forty-second Annual Convention, Association of 
School Business Officials of the United States and Canada, 
Washington, D. C. 


October 14-17: Eleventh National Conference, County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, Department of Rural Education, NEA, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


November 10-12: Annual Conference, Adult Education Association 
of the United States, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


November 11-17: American Education Week. 


November 22-24: Thirty-sixth Annual Convention, National Council 
for the Social Studies, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio. 


November 22-24: Forty-sixth Annual Convention, National Council 
of Teachers of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 


November 23-24: Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 


December 27-30: Annual Winter Conference, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, in conjunction with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, New York, New 
York. 
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